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HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS, 
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XVITI. 
THE FAMILY OF GLENGARRY. 


Ir has been already shown that the Macdonalds of Sleat, though the un- 
doubted male representatives of John, last Lord of the Isles, as well as of 
Donald, first Lord of the Isles of the name of Macdonald, by his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of King Robert II.-of Scotland, they are not 
and cannot be the chiefs by right of blood of the whole Clan Donald 
and male representatives of Somerled, Thane of Argyll, while any of the 
representatives of John, first Lord of the Isles, by his first marriage with 
Amy MacRuari remains. This may now be accepted as a settled point, 
and one on which all disinterested authorities are ; 

It is, however, much more difficult to decide which of the othor lead- 
ing claimants are entitled to that high and distinguished honour. There 
is the further difficulty to dispose of as to who is the present representa- 
tive of the Earl of Ross, which title was unquestionably possessed by the 
Lords of the Isles since the marriage of Donald of Harlaw, second Lord 
of the Isles, to Lady Mary Leslie, daughter of Euphemia Countess of 
Ross. The Earldom of Ross being in favour of heirs-general, which is placed 
beyond question by its having been first brought into the family of Mac- 
donald by marriage with Lady Mary Leslie, as above, it is now almost if 
not quite impossible to decide who the present representative of the 
ancient but long forfeited Earldom of Ross is. To have enabled this re- 
presentation to pass into the family of Sleat, it was necessary not only 
that all the direct and intervening male representatives of John, last Lord 
of the Isles and Earl of Ross, should have died out, but the female 
representatives also. This is by no means a settled point. Indeed, if 
Gregory and other leading authorities be correct in holding that Celestine 
of Lochalsh was a legitimate son of Alexander, and eldest brother of John, 
the last two Earls of Ross and Lords of the Isles, the representation of 
the Earldom must have passed into the family of Glengarry by the marriage 
of Margaret (eldest daughter of Alexander of Lochalsh and heiress to her 
brother, Sir Donald) to Alexander Macdonald of Glengarry ; the other 
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sister, Janet, having married Dingwall of Kildun, This is a point 
which we do not feel called upon at present to decide. It may, however, 
be stated that the male representation of the old Earldom of Ross hag 
been successfully claimed by Mr Munro Ross of Pitcalnie, whose claim 
as heir male has been sustained by the Court of Session and by the 
House of Lords. As already stated, however, the honours of the Earldom 
were not confined to the heirs-male ; and, in point of fact, they were carried 
originally by a female to the family of Macdonald, The representation 
has also been claimed by the Frasers of Philorth, progenitors of Lord 
Saltoun, one of whom married Joanna, sister of Euphemia Leslie, Countess 
of Ross. Several other claimants might be named, but those already 
mentioned as heirs-general and heirs-male must be disposed of before any 
claims by later offshoots are debateable. 

It is necessary before proceeding further to refer to a claim made to 
to the chiefship of the race of Somerled by the Macalesters of Loup, a 
family of note in Argyleshire, now known as Somerville-Macalesters of 
Loup and Kennox, the latter place having been acquired by marriage 
with an heiress, whose name of Somerville the Macalesters have in con- 
sequence added to theirown. They claim to be descended from Alex- 
ander, “eldest son of Angus Mor, Lord of the Isles and Kintyre a.p. 1284, 
and third in descent from Somerled, Thane of Argyle, the commo 
ancestor of the Clan Donald and Clan Dugall ; and therefore, aceording 
to the Highland principal of clanship, they possess that ‘jus sanguinus,’ 
of which no forfeiture could deprive them and are the representg- 
tives of the ancient Lords of the Isles, as heirs male of Donald, the 
grandson of Somerled, from whom came the Clan Donald.” In point, of 
fact, however, Alexander, the progenitor of the Macalesters, was not the 
“eldest son of Angus Mor,” but his younger brother, and uncle to 
“ Angus Og” who fought with Bruce at the head of his clan at Bannock 
burn, and who on the forfeiture of the Macalesters for having taken the 
opposite side under Macdougall of Lorn succeeded to the forfeited property, 
not as Macalester’s “elder brother,” but as his nephew and chief of the 
clan, and as a reward in part for his loyal support of the saviour of his 
country, King Robert the Bruce. The Macalesters have thus no valid 
claim to the chiefship of the great Clan Donald, but they are undoubtedly 
the senior cadets of the race of Somerled. 

John, first Lord of the Isles, married, first (see p. 128, Celtic Magazine 
No. IIL, Vol. V.), Amy, heiress of the MacRuaries of Garmoran and 
Bute, and by her had three sons (and a daughter, Mary, who married, 
first, Maclean of Duart, and secondly, Maclean of Coll). 

1. John, who died before his father, leaving one son, Angus, who died 
without issue. 

2. Godfrey of Uist and Garmoran, whose name appears occasionally 
throughout the earlier chapters of this work, though really very little is 
known of his history or that of his descendants ; for scarcely any authentic 
records remain of the period of Highland history in which they flourished, 
Godfrey (who was also called Lord of Lochaber) received a charter under 
the style of Lord of Garmoran in 1388, dated as his castle of Ellantirrim. 
We have already seen (p. 210, vol. v.) that his son Alexander of Garmoran, 
described as a leader of a thousand men, was beheaded at Inverness by 
order of King James during his visit to the Highland Capital in 1427, 
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when his whole possessions were forfeited to the Crown, His only 
gon, also named Alexander, died in 1460. Macvurich, who records his 
death, describes him, like his father, as Lord of Uist, The lands of Vist 
and Garmoran were, however, forfeited, and, as we have already seen, 
granted by John, Earl of Ross, to his brother, Hugh of Sleat; but the 
latter was kept out of possession by the Macdonalds of Clanranald, who 
by precept obtained a grant of the lands in Uist and Benbecula in the 

1505. [See p. 421, vol. v., C. M@.) “From this time,” Gregory 
writes, “although there were several descendants of Godfrey still in ex- 
istence, the tribe fell into decay.” Skene says that while Godfrey appears 
to have for a time maintained his right to his mother’s inheritance against 
the issue of the second marriage of his father, it “ was soon extinguished 
by the failure of heirs male.”* 

3. The ground is now so far clear as to enable us to take up Reginald, 
the third and only son of John, first Lord of the Isles, by his first wife, 
Amy Macruari of Garmoran, whose male issue, so far as can be traced, 
survives. We shall therefore designate him 


| VIII. Reatnatn, or Ranatp, eighth chief of the race of Somerled, 
enitor of the Macdonalds of Glengarry, and of all the Macdonalds 
own as Clanranalds, or Clann Raonuil, 7.e,, descendants of Ranald or 
Reginald. Whenthearrangementalready described (p. 126, vol. v.) was made 
on the marriage of the first Lord of the Isles with Margaret Stewart, 
Renald received a large grant of lands, including the North Isles, Gar- 
moran and other extensive possessions, to hold of his father John, Lord 
of the Isles, and his heirs of the second marriage, as a reward for falling in 
with the scheme, while his eldest brother Godfrey stoutly opposed it, 
| This arrangement seemed more advantageous to Ranald as a younger son 
of the first marriage, the offspring of which had to tight for their possessions 
against the combined power of their own father and of the ruling monarch 
in the interest of the sons of the second marriage. And Ranald proved him- 
self afterwards a man of great integrity and honour as tutor or guardian 
to his younger brother Donald, second Lord of the Isles, during his minority. 
He took a leading part in the government of the Isles during the life of 
his father, and was left in charge of the Lordship after his father’s death, 
until Donald, the eldest son by the second marriage, became of age, 
when Ranald delivered over to him the government of the Lordship in 
ne presence of the leading vassals, very much against the wishes of the com- 
P mon people of the Isles, who still continued to look upon Godfrey, Ranald’s 

od, eldest brother, as the rightful heir and head of the family. 
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We have now arrived at a stage where we can no longer avoid discus- 
sing the question of the chiefship of the whole clan. From what has been 
already said it must be clear to every impartial and disinterested reader 

lly that the chiefship by right of blood cannot be in the family of Sleat while 

is any legitimate male descendant of the issue of John, first Lord of the 
tic Isles, by his first wife, Amy MacRuari of Garmoran, survives. There 
od, remains, however, the other question, upon which so much ink and temper 
ler has been wasted, still unfortunately staring us in the face, and we sincerely 

m. wish we could pass it over, but that is impossible. We have formed an 

aD, opinion of our own on this delicate point, but think it best at present 


* Celtic Scotland, vol. iii. p. 295. 
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to withhold it, and keep ourselves free to alter or modify it by any new 
or additional information which may turn up while this work is 
through the Celtie Magazine and the press. We have repeated] y and 
carefully perused the whole controversy which has taken place, ‘aimie 

years ago, between the families of Glengarry and Clanranald, as Ba. 
the respective genealogies published by both claimants, and though the 
question is not without difficulty, certain facts which have been proved 
appear to us, in the absence of further evidence, quite insurmountable, 

Skene, undoubtedly one of the best living authorities on such a ques- 
tion, devotes considerable space to the discussion of this point, and he deals 
with it so clearly and concisely that we shall quote him at length. We 
may, however, point out that Skene is occasionally found tripping—and 
he does so in this very connection ; for we find him confusing the famous 
Donald Balloch of Isla, son and successor to John Mor Tanistear (second 
son of the first Lord of the Isles by Margaret Stewart), with Donald, first 
of the family of Glengarry. 

Discussing the question of the much contested Chiefship of the 
race of Somerled and Conn, Skene sums up as follows :—‘ While it 
is fully admitted that the family of Sleat are the undoubted representa- 
tives of the last Lord of the Isles, yet if the descendants of Donald, from 
whom the clan took its name, or even of John of the Isles in the reign 
of David IT., are to be held as forming one clan, it is plain that, accord- 
ing to the Highland principles of clanship, the jus sanguinis, or right of 
blood to the chiefship lay unquestionably in the male representative of 
John, whose own right was undoubted. John of the Isles had, by Amy, 
the daughter of Roderick of the Isles, three sons, John, Godfrey, and 
Ranald, of whom the last only left descendants, and from whom the Clan 
Ranald unquestionably derive their origin. By the daughter of Robert 
II. John had four sons, Donald, Lord of the Isles, from whom came the 
Macdonalds of Sleat ; John Mor, from whom the Macdonalds of Kintyre ; 
Alaster, the progenitor of Keppoch ; and Angus. 

In this question, therefore, there are involved two subordinate 
questions which have given rise to considerable disputes. First, was 
Amy, the daughter of Roderic of the Isles, John’s legitimate wife, and 
were the sons of that marriage John’s legitimate heirs? And secondly, if 
the sons of the first marriage are legitimate, who is the Chief of the Clan 
Ranald, the only clan descended from that marriage? With regard to 
the first point, there are two documents which place it beyond all doubt 
that Amy was John’s lawful wife. The first of these is a dispensation 
from the Pope in 1337 to John, son of Angus of the Isles, and Amy, 
daughter of Roderic of the Isles. The second is the treaty between John 
and David II. in 1369, in which the hostages are ‘ Donaldum filium 
meum ex filia domini senescali Scotia genitum Angusium filium quondam 
Johannis filii mei et Donaldum quemdam alium filium meum naturalem, 
John had by Amy three sons, John, Godfrey, and Ranald, and the dis 
tinction made in the above passage between John ‘ filius meus,’ and Don- 
ald filius meus naturalis, proves that this family were legitimate. But it 
is equally clear that the children of this marriage were considered as 
John’s feudal heirs. When Robert IL, in pursuance of the policy which 
he had adopted, persuaded John to make the children of the two mar 
riages feudally independant of each other, it was effected in this manner 
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John received charters of certain of his lands containing a special destina- 
tion to the heir of the marriage with the King’s daughter, while he 
granted a charter of another portion of his lands, corsisting of the lord- 
ship of Garmoran, part of Lochaber, and some of the Isles, among which 
was that of Uist, to Reginald, one of the children of the first marriage, to 
be held of John’s lawful heirs, and this charter was confirmed by the 
King. That a special destination was necessary to convey part of John’s 

ions to the children of the second marriage is in itself a strong 
presumption that they were not his feudal heirs, and from the terms of 
Reginald’s charter it is manifest that he must, on John’s death, have held 
his lands of the person universally acknowledged to be the feudal heir of 
the Lord of the Isles, This person, however, was his brother Godfrey, 
the eldest surviving son of the first marriage, for in a charter to the 
Abbey of Inchaffray, dated 7th July 1389, he designates himself ‘ Dom- 
inus de Uist,’ and dates his charter ‘ Apud Castrum meum de Ylantirum,’ 
both of which are included in Reginald’s charter. Moreover it appears 
that he was succeeded in this by his son Alexander, for when James II. 
summoned a Parliament at Inverness, to which those only who held their 
lands in chief of the Crown, were bound to attend, and when, from the 
state of the country at the time, it is apparent that no one would appear 
who could on any ground excuse his absence, we find among those who 
obeyed the summons, Alexander Macreury de Garmoran. Macreury and 
Maegorry, or son of Godfrey, held the lordship of Garmoran in chief of 
the Crown, We find, however, that the rest of Reginald’s lands were 
equally held of this Alexander, for Reginald’s charter included a consider- 
able part of Lochaher, and in the year 1394 an indenture was entered into 
between the Earl of Moray and Alexander de Insulis dominus de Loch- 
aber, for the protection of certain lands in Morayshire. We thus see that 
when it was intended that the eldest son of the second marriage should 
hold his lands of the Crown, a special destination to him was requisite, 
that a charter of certain lands was given to Reginald to be held of John’s 
feudal heirs, and that these very lands were held in chief of the Crown 
by Godfrey, the eldest surviving son of the first marriage, and by his son 
Alexander. It is therefore plain that the actual effect of Robert the 
Second’s policy was to divide the possessions of his formidable vassals 
into two distinct and independent feudal lordships, of which the Dom- 
inium de Garmoran et Lochaber was held by the eldest son of the first 
marriage, and the Dominium Insularum by the eldest son of the second 
marriage ; and in this state they certainly remained until the fatal Parlia- 
ment of 1427, when the Lord of Garmoran was beheaded and his estates 
forfeited to the Crown. 

“ The policy of James I. induced him then to reverse the proceedings 
of his predecessor Robert, and he accordingly concentrated the Macdonald 
possessions in the person of the Lord of the Jsles, but this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding could not deprive the descendants of the first marriage of the 
feudal representation of the Chiefs of the Clan Donald, which now, on 
the failure of the issue of Godfrey in the person of his son Alexander, 
unquestionably devolved on the feudal representative of Reginald, the 
youngest son of that marriage. ‘ 

“Of the descent of the Clan Ranald there is no doubt whatever, nor 
has it ever been disputed that they derive their origin from this Reginald 
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or Ranald, a son of John, Lord of the Isles, by Amy MacRory. Ranald 
obtained, as we have seen, from his father the lordship of Garmoran, 
which he held as vassal of his brother Godfrey, and these were the same 
territories which the Clan Ranald possessed, as appears from the Parlia- 
mentary Records in 1587, when mention is made of the ‘ Clan Ranald of 
Knoydart, Moydart, and Glengarry.’ ‘There has, however, arisen consider. 
able doubt which of the various families descended from Ranald anciently 
possessed the chiefship, and without entering in this place into an argu- 
ment of any great length on the subject, we shall state shortly the conclu- 
sions to which we have been led after a rigid examination of that question, 

“That the present family styling themselves ‘of Clanranald’ were 
not the ancient chiefs there can be no doubt, as it is now a matter of 
evidence that they are descended from a bastard son of a second son of 
the old family of Moydart, who assumed the title of Captain of Clan- 
ranald in 1531, and as long as the descendants of the elder brother 
remain, they can have no claim by right of blood. The point we are to 
examine is, who was the chief previous to that assumption ? 

“‘ Ranald had five sons, of whom three only left issue, viz., Donald, 
from whom descended the family of Knoydart and Glengarry, Allan, the 
ancestor of the family of Moydart, and Angus, from whom came the 
family of Moror. That the descendants of Angus were the youngest 
branch, and could have no claim to the chiefship, has never been disputed, 
and the question accordingly lies between the descendants of Donald and 
Allan. The seniority of Donald, however, is distinctly proved by the 
fact that on the extinction of the family of Moror, the family of Moydart 
succeeded legally to that property ; consequently by the law of Scotland 
they must have been descended from a younger son than the family of 
Knoydart and Glengarry, and it follows of necessity that the latter family 
must have been that of the chief. 

“ Donald had three sons, John, Alaster, and Angus. On the forfei- 
ture of Alexander Macgorry of Garmoran in 1427, that part of Lochaber 

by him was granted to the Earl of Marr, while all those lands 
held of him by the Clan Ranald remained in the Crown, and consequently 
the Chief of Clan Ranald must have held them as Crown vassal.* Ac 
cordingly we find John, the eldest son of Donald, holding his lands of 
the Crown, as appears from a gift of the non-entries of Knoydart to 
Cameron since the decease of Umq>! John MacRanald,t and this sufli- 
ciently indicates his position at the head of the clan, as, if he had not 
been chief, he would have held his lands of the Moydart family. John 
appears by another charter to have died in 1467, and in 1476 the lands 
of Garmoran were included in a Crown charter to John, Lord of the Isles. 


* Not only did the Chief of Clan Ranald hold these lands of the Crown, as he had 


previously held them of Alexander MacGorry, but it actually appears that the Lord of 
the Isles was his vassal in some of them, for Alexander, Lord of the Isles, grants a charter 
to the ancestor of the Macneils, dated in 1427, of the Island of Barra, and of the 
lands of Boysdale in the Island of Uist, both of which islands are included in - 
nald’s charter, and one of which was, as we have seen, certainly held in chief of 
Crown by the heir of the first marriage. 

+ That this John MacRanald was John, the eldest son of Donald, appears from 
two: facts ; first, his lands adjoin those of Alaster, the second son, and are 
by them from those of the other branches of the clan. Second, on the failure of his 
descendants, the descendants of Alaster succceded to them. 
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The Lords of the Isles had invariably manifested the most inveterate 
hostility to the rival family of Garmoran and their supporters. On the 
acquisition of Lochaber by Alexander, Lord of the Isles, after his release 
from prison, this animosity displayed itself in the proscription of the 
Macdonalds of Keppoch, MacMartins of Letterfinlay, and others who were 
always faithful adherents of the patriarchal chief of the clan. The same 
animosity was now directed against the Chief of Clan Ranald ; his lands 
of Knoydart appear to have been given to Lochiel, the lands of South 
Moror, Arisaig, and many of the isles, were bestowed on Hugh of Slait, 
the brother ot the Lord of the Isles, and in this way the principal branch 
of the Clan Ranald was reduced to a state of depression from which it 
did not soon recover. ‘To this proscription there was but one exception, 
viz, the family of Moydart, who alone retained their possessions, and, in 
consequence, on the forfeiture of the Lord of the Isles, they did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of their situation, and place themselves at the 
head of the clan, a proceeding to which the representative of the ancient 
chiefs was not in a situation to offer any resistance. This was princi 

effected by John, surnamed Mudortach, a bastard son of the brotlier of 
the Laird of Moydart ; but the character of the usurpation is sufficiently 
marked by the title of Captain of Clan Ranald, which alone he assumed, 
and which his descendants retained until the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, when the Highland title of Captain of Clan Ranald was most im- 
properly converted into the feudal one of Macdonald of Clan Ranald, 
At the forfeiture of the Lords of the Isles, the family of Knoydart and 
Glengarry consisted of two branches termed respectively ‘ of Knoydart’ 
and ‘ of Glengarry,’ of which the former was the senior ; and while the 
senior branch never recovered from the depressed state to which they had 
been reduced, the latter obtained a great accession of territory, and rose 
at once to considerable power by a fortunate marriage with the heiress of 
the Macdonalds of Lochalsh. During the existence of the senior branch, 
the latter acknowledged its head as their chief, but on their extinction, 
which occurred soon after the usurpation by the family of Moydart, the 
Glengarry branch succeeded to their possessions, and as representing 
Donald, the eldest son of Ranald, the founder of the clan, loudly asserted 
their right to the chiefship, which they have ever since maintained. 

“ As the Moydart family were unwilling to resign the position which 
they had acquired, this produced a division of the clan into two factions, 
but the right of the descendants of Donald is strongly evinced by the 
above fact of the junior branch acknowledging a chief during the existence 
of the senior, and only maintaining their right to that station on its, ex- 
tinction, and by the acknowledgment of the chiefship of the Glengarry 
family constantly made by the Macdonalds of Keppoch and other branches 
of the clan, who had invariably followed the patriarchal chiefs in pre- 
ference to the rival family of the Lords of the Isles. 

“ These few facts, which are necessarily given but very concisely, are, 
however, sufficient to warrant us in concluding that Donald, the progeni- 
tor of the family of Glengarry, was Ranald’s eldest son ; that from John, 
Donald’s eldest son, proceeded the senior branch of this family, who were 
chiefs of Clan Ranald ; that they were from circumstanees, but principally 
in consequence of the grant of Garmoran to the Lord of the Isles, so com- 
pletely reduced that the oldest cadet, as usual in such cases, obtained the 
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actual chiefship, with the title of captain, while on the extinction of this 
branch, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, the family of Glen. 
garry, descended from Alaster, Donald’s second son, became the legal 
representatives of Ranald, the common ancestor of the clan, and conse. 
quently possessed that right of blood to the chiefship of which no us 
tion, however successful, could deprive them. The family of Glenga: 
have since then not only claimed the chiefship of the Clan Ranald, but 
likewise that of the whole Clan Donald, as undoubted representative of 
Donald, the common ancestor of the clan ; and when the services rendered 
by the family to the house of Stuart were rewarded by a peerage from 
Charles II., Glengarry indicated his rights by assuming the title of Lord 
Macdonell and Arross, which, on the failure of male heirs of his body, 
did not descend to his successors, although his lands formed in conse- 
quence the barony of Macdonell.”* 

Reginald married a daughter of Walter Stewart, Earl of Athol, brother 
of King Robert II., and by her had issue— 

1. Donald, immediate progenitor of the fumily of Glengarry. 

2, Allan, first of the family of Clanranald, of whom hereafter. 

3. John, known among the Highlanders as “Iain Dall,” or Blind 
John, who possessed lands in the Island of Eigg, and from whom the 
Macdonalds of Bornish descended. 

4. Angus. 5. Dugall. 6. A daughter, Mora. 

He is said to have died, a very old man, in 1419, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, 


IX. Donatp MacRanatp, second of the line of Glengarry. Little or ; 


nothing is known of him, which may be accounted for by the fact stated 
by Gregory, namely, that on the death of Ranald, “his children, then 
young, were dispossessed by their uncle Godfrey, who assumed the title 
of Lord of Uist (which, with Garmoran, he actually possessed), but never 
questioned the claims of Donald to the Lordship of the Isles.”+ On the 
execution and forfeiture of Alexander, the son and successor of Godfrey, 
in 1427 at Inverness, the lands of Glengarry reverted to the Crown, and 
were held as a Royal forest, or appanage of Inverlochy Castle—then a 
Royal residence. At the same time the Macdonalds of Glengarry were 
Crown tenants, and they ultimately succeeded in obtaining a Crown 
charter to the lands of which they were dispossessed by their feudal 
superior, Godfrey of Garmoran. 

Donald married, first, Laleve, daughter of Macivor, and by her had 
one son, 

1. John, his successor. 
‘ be married, secondly, “a daughter of Macimmie” (Lovat), by whom 

e — 

2. Alastair; and 3, Angus Og.t 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

X. Jonn Macpona pb, third of Glengarry, who married a daughter of 
Macleod of Lewis, with issue—a son, 

XI. Avastarr Macpona.p, fourth of Glengarry, from whom the 
family take their Gaelic patronymic of ‘ Mac’ic Alastair,” and who is the 
first of the family of Glengarry whose name is found in the public records, 


* Highlanders of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 96-106. + Highlands and Isles, p. 81, 
+ MS. of 1450, printed in the Collectanea de Kebus Albanicis. 
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and that only as the grandfather of his grandson mentioned in a commis- 
sion of Lieutenancy by the Crown in favour of Colin, Earl of Argyll, 
making him “ Locum tenentum omnium insularum tam australium quam 
borealium,” and of certain lands—among others, “ Alterius Moron quam 
Alester Makcane MaxAtester habet,” dated 8th of March 1516 ;* that is, 
Alastair, son of John, son of Alastair, the last named being our present 
subject. The Moror here named is North Moror, On the 26th of Febru- 
ary 1517, he appears in an action in the Court of Session as “ Alexander 
Jhone MacAuistTeRis sone in GLENGaRRY.t He is repeatedly mentioned 
later, as we shall see further on. 

He married the only daughter of — Maclean of Duart, by whom he 
had issue— 

1. John, his heir. 

2. John “ Odhar,” who settled in Lochcarron, and of whom the Clann 
Ian Uidhir of that district, Strathglass, and elsewhere in the North, some 
of whom have changed their names to MacNairs. Most of the Strath- 
glass Macdonalds emigrated to Canada, mainly to Nova-Scotia. 

3. Aineas, of whom the well-known family of Sithean. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XII. Joun Macpona.p, fifth of Glengarry, who married a daughter 
of Cameron of Lochiel, with issue—one son, who succeeded as 


XIIL Asxanper Macpona.p, sixth of Glengarry, whom we find 
mentioned as “ Allastyr Mac Ean Vic Allyster of Morvern and Glengarrie,” 
in a bond of manrent to Colin, Earl of Argyll, the King’s Lieutenant at 
the time over the district in which Glengarry’s property lay, dated 5th of 
February 1519, with a Notarial Instrument thereon dated 8th of August 
in the same year. Under date of 30th March 1538, there is recorded in 
the Register of the Privy Council, vol. 26, No. 426, a letter under the 
Privy Seal to “ Alexander Mackane MacAlester of Glengarry,” of the 
Slysmoyne of Glengarry and Moror, “ wyt all malis, termes, proffitis, and 
dewteis of ye saide lands wyt yare pertinents of all yeris and terms bigane 
yat ye samin hes been in our soverane lordis handis or his predecessoris 
by resoune of nonentres sen ye deceis of John MacAlastir fader to ye 
saide Alexander, or his predecessoris.” On the 6th of March in the same 
year he has a charter under the Great Seal in favour of “ Alexandor Mac- 
kane MacAlister et Margarete Ylis ejus spouse” in liferent; “ et Angusio 
MacAlister eorum filio et heredi apparenti” in fee, and his heirs male, of 
the lands of Glengarry and Moror, with the Castle, Fortalice, and Manor 
of Strome, half of Lochalsh, Lochbroom, &c., &c., proceeding on the re- 
signation of Alexander and Margaret of Lochalsh. In the controversy 
which took place between Glengarry and Clanranald regarding the Chief- 
ship of the Clan, the champion of the latter made strong aspersions on the 
character of this lady, whom he erroneously described as, and confused 
with, a daughter of Celestine of Lochalsh. For the charge there is no 
teal foundation ; and she was a grandaughter of Celestine, a daughter of 
his son and successor, Alexander, and sister and co heiress of Sir Donald 
Gallda of Lochalsh, who died without issue in 1518, when she succeeded, 
as eldest daughter of Sir Alexander, and co-heiress of his only son, Sir 
Donald Gallda, to one-half of his estates. These she carried to her hus- 





* Reg. See. Sig., Lib. 5, fo, 102, + Acts Dom. Con., Lib. 12, fol. 2 6, 
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band, Alexander of Glengarry, and secured for him, in consequenee, g 
position of great influence and power. 

On the 26th of February 1515, Grant of Freuchy obtained a deerest 
against Sir Donald Gallda of Lochalsh, Chisholm of Comar, Alexander 
John Ranaldson’s son in Glengarry, Donald Mac Angus More in Acha- 
drom, and others, “for the wrongous and violent spoliation and takand 
of the fortalice of Urquhart, frae the said John the Grant, and for £2000 
as the value thereof.” 

He married, as already stated, Margaret de Insulis and Lochalsh; 
co-heiress of Sir Donald (Gallda) Macdonald of Lochalsh, and, according 
to some authorities, lineal representative and heiress to the forfeited Earl. 
dom of Ross, with issue—an only son, who succeeded, 

XIV. Ainzas Macpoya.p, seventh of Glengarry. He has a charter 
under the Great Seal * confirming “ Honorabili viro Angusio Mac Alester 
filio ac heredi apparenti guondam Alexandri Mackane de Glengarie suisque 
heredibus masculis de corpore, &c., omnes et singulas terras de Glengarig, 
necnon terras Drynathaue insulam de Sleichmeine duodecim mercatug 
terrarum antiqui extentus de Morare duodecim mercatus terrarum antiqui 
extentus de Locheache, viz., Inchnarine, Andenarra, Sallachie, &c., &.— 
quatour mercatus terrarum de Lochcarron’—&c., &c., which had been 
apprised from him by John Grant of Freuchy, dated 19th July 1574, 
Complaint was made to the Privy Council by the widow of Robert 
Guidlett, a mariner in Kinghorn, that her “ spous being at the fischeing 
the last yeir in the North Lis, at the loch callit Lochstrone, within the 
dominion of Anguss McAlexander of Glengarry, wes in the hinderend of 
harvist last bipast crewallie set upoun and slane be — Panter and utheris 
his complices,” all of whom were within the dominions of Angus, and 
were his tenants. Angus was ordained of his own consent to aflix and 
hold courts as often as need be within his bounds and dominions, and 
put the “ committaris of the said cryme to the knawledge of ane assyiss 
of the merchandis and marynaris that first sall happin to arrive at Loch- 
strone or Lochcarron at the next fischeing,” and he is to minister justice 
upon them, if found culpable or innocent, conform to the laws of the 
realm. The Commission 1s dated “ At Holyrood-house, 16th July 1574,” 
and is given at length, pp. 100-101 Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis. 

£neas married Janet, only daughter of Sir Hector Maclean of Duart, 
with issue—an only son, 

1. Donald, his heir. 

He married, secondly, Margaret Macleod, daughter of Ruderick Mac- 
leod, “ King’s Baron of Herries,” with issue— 

2. Margaret, who married one of the Cuthberts of Castlehill, Inver- 
ness, and became the progenitrix of the famous Colbert, Charles, Marques 
of Seignelay, Minister of Lewis XIV. of France,* 

He married, thirdly, Mary, daughter of Kenneth-Na-Cuirc, X** Baron 
of Kintail, with issue, a daughter, Krizabeth, who married John “ Roy” 
Mackenzie, 1V of Gairloch, with issue. Mary, his third wife, survived 
Angus, and married, as her second husband, Chisholm of Comar. 

He was succeeded by his only son, 


(To be Continued.) 


* Reg. Seo. Sig., Lib. ii., fo. 62 b. 
- Parliamentary Warrant for the Bore Brieve of Charles, Marques Seignelay, 1686, 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 
By Coun CarsHoum. 


——_———— 


VI. 


Ir is said that the Chisholm, good old Rory, “ Ruari-an-aidh,” as he used 
to be familiarly called, was in treaty with the Laird of Gairloch for the 
purchase of Glasletter in Glen Cannich. The then Laird of Gairloch, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, ninth laird and second baronet, was locally 
known as “ An Tighearna Breac.” About 1720 he purchased some land 
in the low country of Ross, and continued for a few years afterwards to 
add to his estates. ‘This rendered it necessary for him to think of selling 
the most distant portion of the Barony of Gairloch in Glasletter. The 

old Chisholm made up his mind, if possible, to buy it. With this 
object the two lairds met, and went to see the Glasletter. On their way 
passing through the /west end of Glencannich, they called on a very 
eccentric character, ‘‘ Fearachar na Cosaig,” who resided in Cosaig, He 
conveyed the two chiefs for about two miles up the glen. When about 
to leave them Sir Alexander asked him the following questions :— 
“Ciod i do bharail ormsa Fhearachair? tha mi dol a chreic na 
Glasleitreach !” “ Ma ta,” arsa Fearachair, “ Alastair cha ’n eil ach 
barail a bhruic de ladhran, barail bhog, Ach ciod a tha thu faighinn 
air a son? Am bDbheil thu faighinn uiread ri Beinn-fhionnla air a 
son?” “Cha ’n eil idir,” arse Tighearna Ghearrloch, “cha ’n eil mi 
faighinn uiread na cloiche sin air a son,” ’s e bualadh a bhrog air sconn 
eloiche. “Tha thu faoin Alastair,” thuirt Fearachair, “ Ged thoisicheadh 
tu an diugh aig bun Beinn-fhionnla, agus a bhi gabhail di fad laithean 
do bheatha, cha chaith thu i, ach faodaidh tu uiread na cloiche sin, a 
chaitheamh an uin ghoirid agus bithidh a Ghlasleitir a dhith ort.” “Tha 
thu ceart, ro cheart Fhearachair,” arsa Tighearna Ghearrloch, “agus bithidh 
phuil.” Thug an Siosalach suil air Fearachair mar gun abradhe “ Rinn 
thu ’n tubaist.” Thuig Fearachair mar bha, agus thuirt e, “ Ach co ris a 
ghaolaich, Alastair, tha thu dol a reic na Glasleitreach ?’ “ Ri do charaide 
fhein, an Siosalach,” arsa Tighearna Ghearrloch. “ Puthu! mas ann mar 
sin a tha,” arsa Fearachair, “’s beag eadar ribh fein i; ’s cloinn chairdean 
sibh fein. Turas math dhuibh a dhaoine uaisle,” arsa Fearachair ’s e cur 
cul a chinn ri na tighearnan. For the benefit of the unlearned I 
shall give the meaning in English of this familiar dialogue as 
follows :— What do you think of me,” said the Laird of Gairloch ad- 
dressing Farquhar, “ now that I am going to sell the Glasletter?” “My 
opinion of you is the same as the badger’s opinion of his hoofs, a soft 
opinion ; but how much are you getting for it, are you getting the size of 
Ben-Finlay of gold for it” (one of the highest mountains in the district) 
“Qh! no, Farquhar, not even the size of this stone,” striking his foot 
against a stone that lay near them. ‘ Well, then, I beg to tell you that 
you are very foolish, for if you were to begin this day at the foot of Ben- 
Finlay and work at it for the remainder of your life, you could not spend 
it, but you could soon spend the size of this stone in gold, and then 
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Glasletter would be gone from you for ever.” “ You are right, quite 
right, Farquhar,” replied Gairloch. The Chisholm looked askance at 
Farquhar, as much as to say, “ you have spoiled my bargain.” Farquhar, 
discovering that he had committed a mistake, then said, “ But, my dear 
Alexander, who are you going to sell the Glasletter to?” “To your 
friend, the Chisholm,” replied Gairloch. “Oh then,” answered Farquhar, 
“if that is the case, it’s a very small matter between yourselves, children 
of relations as you are. A good journey to you, gentlemen ;” and Far 
quhar turned on his heels and left them. 

The Laird of Gairloch, it will be seen, was not above consulting a 
poor mountain herdsman, whose familiarity with the two lairds will make 
the reader smile. The result was that Gairloch did not offer the Chisholm 
the Glasletter again for several years. Some five or six years after, how- 
ever, the good old Chisholm bought Glasletter from Sir Alexander, I 
am not surprised at Gairloch having a great reluctance in parting with 
the Glasletter, considering that his family had it under a charter for 
about 220 years. How long they may have had it before is not clear,-but 
it is historically true that they had a charter under the great seal of Gair- 
loch, Glaslotter and Coirre-nan-Cuilean, dated as early as the 8th April 
1513. 

Further on in this paper I shall relate a few more of Farquhar’s eccen- 
tricities, but meanwhile let me state what good Rory intended to do with 
his newly acquired possessions. Soon after the purchase he entered into 
an agreement with a contractor to drain Loch Mulardich, a fresh water 
lake in Glencannich, which measures from east to west about five miles, 
and in some parts about a mile in breadth. It is bounded at the east end 
by a rocky barrier, which divides it from another lake called Locha- 
Bhana. This ridge between the two lakes extends to about 100 yards. 
It was calculated that by the draining of the loch some valuable grazings 
would be reclaimed and added to the already fine pastures about its upper 
end. The immense depth of the lake at the face of the intercepting rock 
Was an encouragement to proceed with the proposed operations, especially 
as the bottom of Loch Mnlardich was on a level with the surface of 
Loch-a-Bhana below. Consequently the contractor found no engineering 
difficulty in the work. He began with great vigour by blasting the in- 
tercepting rock, and removed piece after piece, leaving only a thin breast 
of rock at either end to keep back the water. Many a time have I 
measured with the end of my fishing-rod, the depth of the holes made and 
left in the rock by the borers, into which the intended charge of powder 
was never inserted ; and part of the smithy wall which the men erected 
for sharpening their tools still remains. Everything was going on 80 
successfully that the draining of Loch Mulardich was considered almost 
an accomplished fact, when the contractor accidentally lost his life. Ona 
certain occasion good old Rory was on a visit to his father-in-law, Mac- 
donell of Glengarry, when a party went on a shooting expedition to 
Cuileachaidh, where a man resided named Alastair Mor, who considered 
himself no mean poet, and in greeting the Chisholm he addressed him— 


‘ Mo ghaol an Siosalach Glaiseach, 
Chunnaic mi an Cuileachaidh an de thu, 


* See Mackenzie's History of the Mackenzies, p, 805, 
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Cha ’n eil ach aon nighean, 
Gheibh the Tighenrne ane te sin ; 
Thug thu ’n cuid fhein do na Tailich 
’*S mor gu’m b fhearr leo agad fein e, 
Leig thu ruith do Loch Mhulardaich, 
’S rinn thu fasach dha ’n spreidh dhi. 


John Tulloch, the contractor, was a native of Redcastle, a man of great 
energy and reputation in his business. A number of gentlemen were in 
the habit of spearing salmon at this time, and it was considered very good 

rt. John Tulloch, who joined a party at the Falls of Kilmorack, acci- 
dently overbalanced himself while aiming his spear at a salmon, and fell 
into the caldron below, and thus ended, unfortunately, the scheme for 
draining Loch Mulardich. 

Fearachar-na-Cosaig, already mentioned, was a descendant of Aonghas 
Odbar, a Glengarry Macdonell, and somewhat eccentric. On one occasion, 
in the depth of winter, he went down to the Strath for a bag of barley to 
have it ground at home on the quern. Returning home with his load, at 
a place called Carn-an-doire-dhuinn, and within two miles of his own 
house, Farquhar was crossing a hollow where he noticed a great number 
of birds taking shelter during a snow-storm. Farquhar, evidently a man 
of generous disposition, took the bag of barley from off the horse, and 
strewed the whole contents on the snow to feed the birds, On his arrival 
at home, in answer to his wife’s enquiries and remonstrances for his foolish 
proceedings, he said that he could not see the Chisholm’s birds starving 
without succouring them, and that he had given them all the barley. 
The story soon reached the ears of the Chisholm. Farquhar was sent for 
to Erchless ; a good supply of barley was presented to him ; and the same 
quantity ordered to him annually during his life. From that day till 
now the hollow in which Farquhar strewed the barley for “ eoin bheaga 
’n t-Siosalaich,” is known by the name of “Glaic an eorna,” the hollow 
of the barley. So far as I am aware, no man has pitched his residence 
in Cosag since Farquhar left it, until Sir Joseph Radcliffe built a shooting 
box there some fifty years ago. After Sir Joseph left the lodge was re- 
built, and has since been the shooting residence of Sir Greville Smith and 
others, and it is now in the possession of Mr Winans. Considering that 
Cosag has been selected as the residence of men of wealth and taste, we 
must allow that old Farquhar was not a bad judge of locality when he 
originally built his mud hut. 

There is a very old story current in Strathglass to the effect that one 
of the Lairds of Gairloch was accidentally killed in Lietry, in Glencannich, 
by a man who was watching the cattle pinfold. At the time this accident 
happened it was customary for farmers and owners of cattle to pinfold 
and watch them at night in a square or circular enclosure called ‘* Buaile- 
mhart.” This system was considered beneficial in more respects than one. 
First, the knowledge that the fold was sedulously watched was a terror 
to those inclined to try their hand at the old-fashioned game of cattle 
lifting ; second, it was well known that the fold, when properly attended 
to by shifting, replacing, and rebuilding alternately on different parts of 
the field, was one of the best possible means of fertilising the ground. 
For these reasons and others it may be taken for granted that the “ Buaile- 
mhart” was pretty common to all parts of the Highlands. The watchers; 
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however, used to find occupation irksome during the dreary long nights in 
the fall of the’year, and many and many a song was composed and sung 
to while away the time on these occasions. 


Thug an oidhche nochd gu gaillionn, 
*S ann oirn tha caithris na Buaile. 


Lietry, as I said, was the scene of the accident which terminated 
to the Laird of Gairloch. A farmer in Lietry, named Macdonald, long, 
long ago, was watching the cattle fold, when about dusk one evening two 
gentlemen, Gairloch and his companion, came up and leant against the 
lath in one of the hurdles composing the fence of the fold. Macdo 
observing them from a distance, instantly challenged them in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ Co tha’n sud ’s an uchd air a bhuaile?’ (Who is there 
leaning on the fold?) Gairloch, knowing Macdonald’s voice, with whom 
he was intimately acquainted, and in whose house he intended to 
that night, requested his companion not to answer that they might have 
some quiet fun with the watcher. Macdonald, however, became 
tory, and repeated his previous question, adding the rather significant 
threat—“ Mar freagar sibh mise bithidh m’ inthaidh aig an fhear as gile 
broilleach agaibh.” (Unless you answer me my arrow shall be at him 
whose breast is the whitest), who turned out to be Gairloch, he havi 
had on a light vest. A short pause ensued, but no answer came a 
Macdonald raised his bow and shot the fatal arrow, which embedded 
itself in the neck of the Laird of Gairloch, who instantly fell to rise no 
more. The part of the neck which the arrow pierced is called in Gaelic 
“an Slugan ;” and from that day to this the field on which the sad acei- 
dent occurred is called “‘ Raon an t-Slugain.” Mackenzie lingered for about 
a week in Macdonald’s house before death had put an end to his suffer- 
ings, and it is related that he fully exonerated Macdonald from blame, 
and begged, as his dying request, that no one would ever cast it up to 
him. But Macdonald himself was so much dejected in consequence of 
what happened, that he scarcely ever entered any society during the rest 
of his life. 

(To be Continued. ) 








THE HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS AND LORDS OF 
THE ISLES.—A “ First List of Subscribers” will be found in our adver 
tising pages. It is naturally gratifying to receive the patronage of so many 
of the better classes, socially and intellectually, for a work on the merits 
of which they have been already able to form an opinion to some extent 
in these pages. Those wishing to secure copies of the History should lose 
no time in sending in their names, as the issue is to be strictly limited. 
It will soon be sent to press, 


BOOKS RECEIVED and to be noticed in an early issue :—From 
David Douglas, Edinburgh, “Scotland in Early Christian Times,” by 
Joseph Anderson ; from “Fionn,” “The Celtic Garland.” 
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CELTIC SCOTLAND—LAND AND PEOPLE,* 
a 


We have now had before us for some months the third and final volume 
of Mr Skene’s History of Ancient Alban. According to the plan which 
the author has adopted, this volume, like its predecessors, is a separate 
work in itself, and the subject with which it professes to deal is “ the 
early land tenures and social condition of the Celtic inhabitants of Scot- 
land.” Our readers will readily appreciate the interest with which we 
approach this subject treated by the greatest of Celtic scholars, Here we 
may expect to find all that great ability and a long life of diligent and 

tient research and study have been able to discover about our ancestors, 
and a patient and careful study of the book has not disappointed our ex- 
pectations. 

The volume commences with an account of Scotland as it was at the 
close of the reign of Alexander the Third—the last of the monarchs in the 
direct Celtic line. At that time the kingdom had attained the dimensions 
which it has since retained, aud had been consolidated into a feudal 
monarchy. The eastern district south of the Forth was, aa it had long 
been, inhabited by a Saxon people. The south-western district was in- 
habited by the remains of the Strathclyde Britons, with a considerable 
mixture of the Saxon element, and by a Gaelic people in Galloway and 
Ayrshire. Over the eastern district north of the Forth and outside the 
Highland line, where the Saxon wife of Malcolm Canmore required an 
interpreter to enable her to communicate with the Gaelic people, the Eng- 
lish language and Saxon and Norman laws and customs held complete 
sway, and any remnants of the Celtic race which remained appear, alas! 
only as “ Native” or “ Bondi” serfs bound to the soil. But within the 
Highland line the Celtic race had taken its stand, and held its own, as it 
continues to do, and Celtic customs, laws, and tenures still prevailed, al- 
though veiled and hidden to a great extent hy the feudal system which 
was the law of the land, and which was gradually but surely eating into 
and corrupting them. ‘To trace out such remains of these laws, customs, 
and tenures as survived in historic times, and from them, and from what 
can be gathered from the laws and history of the kindred branches of the 
trace in Wales and Ireland, to enable us to see what the ancient organisa- 
tion of the kingdom was, is the object which the author has set before 
him; and has diligently pursued through careful and exhaustive examina- 
tions of the seven provinces into which ancient Alban was divided, the 
legendary origins of its inhabitants, the tribe and sept as they existed in 
Ireland and Wales, the clan as it arose and existed in Scotland, the than- 
ages and their extinction, and the genealogies of the clans, To a great 
extent it will be seen that this is what may be called writing history 
backwards. The ordinary process is to trace peoples and their institutions 
from a rude beginning, through a natural course of development, to what 
they now are. Artcient Alban, however, had hardly become consolidated 
into a compact state when alien influences began to affect it, and to its 


* By William F. Skene, LL.D. ; Edinburgh, David Douglas. 
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historian it is only left to catch as they disappear the shadows of its 
ancient social system, decaying under a foreign influence, and from them 
to reproduce the system as it existed before the process of decay began, 
In the present paper it is not our intention to write a formal review 
of this great book, or to attempt to criticise a master. We set before our 
selves a humbler task, but one which we hope will be more agreeable to 
our readers, viz., to try and reproduce, from the materials so fully placed 
at our disposal, some pictures of the ancient Gaelic people, to trace some 
of the modifications which, under foreign influences, it underwent, and to 
touch, it may be somewhat at random, on various points of interest which 
the author brings before us. 

We know from external, as well as from internal, sources that the 
ancient organisation of the Gaelic people was tribal. The original unit 
of this system was, according to Skene, the “Tuath,” a word originally 
applied to the tribe alone, but which came ultimately to be applied also 
to the territory which the tribal community inhabited. In holding the 
tuath to be the unit, Skene differs from Sir Henry Mayne, who holds 
that the “fine,” or sept, was the unit, but we think that Skene has sue 
ceeded in showing that his opinion is right, and that the sept bya 
natural process developed within the Tuath. What the original state of 
the tribe was, we have no records to show. It doubtless existed in av 
rude state, and went through the usual stages of subsisting by the chase, by 
the care and feeding of cattle, and ultimately by the more settled occupa- 
tion of husbandry. That there was a stage in the development, long after 
the cultivation of the land had began, when the idea of individual pro 
perty in the land did not exist, is beyond all doubt ; and we think we 
are safe in saying that as the root idea of the feudal system was that the 
whole land of the country belonged to the Crown, the root idea of the 

' Celtic system was that the land was the common property of the tribe, 

‘and traces of this idea exist even to this day. When, however, we 

first get a clear view of the tribe, as we do in the Brehon Laws, the idea 

' of individual property in land was well established, the title consisting in 
‘ possession for three generations, and the internal organisation of the tribe 
is seen to be of a complicated and highly artificial character. 

The tuath was ruled over by a Toseich, or Ri Tuath. This office was 
hereditary in the family of the Toseich, but the succession was according 
to the law of tanistry. Under the toseich there were six gradations 
of Boaires, or cow lords, before reaching the “ Fer Midba’ or inferior 
men—the free member of the tribe when first emancipated from the con- 
trol of his parents, he became entitled to possess a house and to geta 
share in the periodical division of the common tribe land. The grada- 
tions of rank originally, as the name implies, arose from the possession of 
cattle, but came at a later stage to depend on the possession of land and 
the number of tenants: but, on whatever depending, the gradations of 
rank were well defined, and the “ honour price” of each was clearly fixed. 
Of these ranks the most interesting is the Aithech or Athreba, who re- 
presented a small community of four or five families, occupying jointly 
and possessing in common as much stock as would entitle one individual 
to the rank of a Boaire. Here we have without doubt the representative 
of those communities or townships, some of which exist to this day as 


club farms, In addition to the free members of the tribe, there appear 
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to have been in every tuath unfreed or servile men, consisting of broken 
men of other tribes who had settled on the land or whose land had been 
conquered ; remnants of an earlier race, and doubtless free men of the 
tribe who had fallen into poverty, and their descendants. These were the 
“Bothach,” “ Cottiers,” and “ Fuedhir,” and after four generations of 
service they came to be called “ Seucleithe,” or old adherents. 

How the idea of individual property in land first originated it is not 
easy to tell. Skene supposes that it may have originated in the setting 
apart of certain portions of the tribe land as demesnes or mensal lands 
for the Toseich, bard, and other officials of the tribe. And with Christ- 
janity, and the grants of land to the monasteries, which formed the leading 
feature in the organisation of the ancient Celtic church, the idea must have 
gained strength. Once originated it would naturally gain ground rapidly, 
and the rich cow lords would naturally desire to continue in possession 
of the portions of the tribe land which had been allotted to them, and 
to hand them down to their descendants ; and, as we have seen, posses- 
sion of land for three generations was held to confer a right of property, 
In the tuath then, as we find it in the Brehon laws, the land consisted of | 
the demesnes of the toseich and other officials, portions possessed in pro- : 
perty by the men of rank and held by their tenants and dependants, and \ 
portions still common to the ordinary free men of the tribe and divided \ 
periodically among them. These portions, we may well believe, would ' 
tend gradually to become smaller by the encroachments of the more 
powerful members. 

The services which the members of the tribe owed to the Toseich, 
and through the Toseich and those above him to the King, were princi- 
pally assistance at the building of forts and “ Feucht,” or the burden of 
attending expeditions within the kingdom, and “sluaged” or hosting, the 
burden of attending the King’s army or host when assembled for the de- 
fence of the kingdom or for foreign war, and a tribute called Can, or 
Kain and Conventh. These services do not appear to have originally 
been connected with the land, but to have been duties arising from mem- 
bership of the tribe and nation ; but they appear to have been apportioned 
according to the extent of land, the unit being the “ Davoch,” which con- ! 
sisted of twenty homesteads, and was equal to what, in the West Highe ' 
lands and Isles when Norwegian terms came to be used, was called a! 
} twenty penny land. Being apportioned on the land these services would 
naturally tend to be connected with it asa burden on it, and when feudal 
ideas were introduced, they tended to conform to the feudal idea. The 
tie which bound inferior to superior within the tribe seems to have been 
originally the giving of stock by the superior to the inferior, in return for 
which a rent in kind and homage and service were rendered. There were 
two forms of contract under which stock was given, one a free “ saer” 
contract terminable at the end of a certain time by the return of the stock, 
the other an unfree contract “daor” by which the inferior man placed 
himself permanently under the protection of the superior as a permanent 
follower or dependant. vs territorial ideas gained ground these contracts 
also became connected with land, the superior giving not only stock but 
land to his tenants, free and unfree. Of the free tenancy under this 
system we presume we have the remains in the contract of “ steelbow,” 
under which the landlord gave to the tenant the land fully stocked, re- 
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ceiving back the stock at the end of the lease. This form of contract 
existed within the last twenty years, if it does not even yet exist, , 
The origin of the fine or sept within the tribe Mr Skene holds to 
have had a territorial basis. His theory is that when the territorial lords 
became firmly settled in possession of their lands, the more powerful of 
them would naturally try to increase the influence of themselves and their 
families by establishing a number of tenants dependant on them on their 
lands, and that as they increased their possessions, and the free land of 
the tribe correspondingly decreased, the free members of the tribe would 
tend to put themselves under the protection of their more powerful neigh. 
bours by becoming their “ceile” or tenants—at first, no doubt, free 
tenants, but gradually the poorer would tend to become unfree tenants, 
The unfree tenants at first would doubtless be strangers and broken men 
of other tribes, and servile men of other races settled on the land. The 
Toseichs too would naturally endeavour to increase their power and in- 
fluence by settling on their demesnes tenants dependant on them. There 
would thus be a number of men within the tribe, each with a follo 
of his own, and ultimately these developed into septs each with its chief. 
If, however, the original basis of the sept was territorial, the idea of rela- 
tionship and common origin undoubtedly grew up along with it. The 
territorial lord would naturally settle on his land, as his principal tenants, 
his own relatives, and in course of time the belief in the common origin 
and relationship of all members of the sept prevailed and became its 
strongest bond of union—the word clan meaning simply children or de 
pendants. The Brehon Laws describe an organisation within the sept 
consisting of seventeen persons, and of four ranks or degrees. These 
had very elaborate rules of succession among themselves, and it is 
not easy to understand what the exact nature of the organisation was, 
or to believe that anything so very artificial could long have existed, 
Mr Skene supposes this to have consisted of the chief of the sept, with 
the heads of the next three collateral families, with a certain number of 
members of each; all beyond these degrees of relationship merging in 
the commonality of the sept. Whether such an organisation as this ex- 
isted in Scotland we have no record, but that something of the kind 
existed may be gathered from the following account of the Highlands 
given in the Gartmore MS.:—* The property of these Highlands belongs 
to a great many different persons, who are more or less considerable im 
proportion to the extent of their estates, and to the command of men that 
live upon them or follow them on account of their clanship out of the 
estates of others. These lands are set by the landlord during pleasure or 
a short tack, to people whom they call goodmen (duine uasail), and who 
are of a superior station to the commonality. These are generally the 
sons, brothers, cousins, or nearest relations of the landlord (or chief), 
This, by means of a small portion and the liberality of their relations, 
they are able to stock, and which they and their children and grand- 
children possess at an easy rent—till a nearer descendant be again pre 
ferred to it. As the propinquity removes they become less considered, 
till at last they degenerate to be of the common people, unless some acci- 
dental acquisition of wealth supports them above their station. As this 
hath been an ancient custom, most of the farmers and cottars are of the 
name and clan of the proprietor.” 
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But while septs thus grew up within the tuath or tribe in many cases, 
there were tribes where this did not take place, and where the whole tribe 
tended to become the sept of the toseich. Thus, in one of the tracts em- 
bodied in the Brehon Laws, it is stated that every person in a tuath 
accepts equal stock or subsidy from the Flath Gielfine or Gielfine Chief 
(that is the head or chief of a sept within the tuath), and the Flath 
Grelfine accepts stock from the Ri Tuath or toseich—or else every person in 
the tuath accepts it from the Ri Tuath. Whether in the tuath with its 
toseich and subordinate chiefs of septs we are to look for the origin of the 
group of clans, each with its chief, and one of them as captain over all, 
is a question which naturally occurs to us on reading this, and which 
several passages in the book suggest, but on which the author does not 
enter. 

The next step in the organisation above the tuath was the mortuath, or 
great tribe, consisting of a number of tuaths. In Ireland above this there 
was the “ cuicidh,” consisting of five mortuaths with its king, above that 
the province with its king, and above all the Ard Ri, or supreme king, 
reigning at Tara. In Scotland, however, there were only mortuaths, each 
of these constituting a province, and ruled over by a mormaer, sometimes 
called a king; and over them a King of Alban. 

When the kingdom of Alban was consolidated under Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin, the first of the dynasty of Scottish kings, it consisted of Scotland 
north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and exclusive of Caithness (which 
then included Sutherland) and the Western Isles, both of which then 
and for long after belonged to the Norwegians. Over this kingdom the 
king ruled, having his residence at the Mote Hill of Scone, and having as , 
his demesnes a tract of land immediately surrounding that place. This 
kingdom was divided into seven great provinces, each forming the territory 
of a great tribe or mortuath, and ruled over by a mormaer or hereditary 
ruler, possessing as his demesne a portion of the tribe territory. The rest 
of the province was divided into tuaths, or territories of the smaller tribes 
or divisions of the great tribe, ruled over by toseichs, and each of these 
again possessing a part of the tuath as his demesne, and in some of these 
tuaths we may well believe that septs ruled over by their chiefs had de- 
veloped or were in course of developing. 

The first foreign influence which began to interfere with the natural 
development of this system was Saxon. This commenced probably with 
the cession of Lothian to the Scots in 1018, and its effect was greatly in- 
creased by the connection of Malcolm Canmore with England perf his 
marriage with a Saxon princess. Under this influence the mormaers be- 
came earls, and the toseichs thanes, That this was so in the case of the 
earls is beyond all doubt, for among various similar instances we find the 
sennachie of Clanranald designating Mary Lesly, the feudal Countess of 
Ross, who married Donald of the Isles, and died in 1440, as “ Banmor- 
bhair” of Ross, Whether the thanes were the hereditary toseichs or 
chiefs of tribes under another name has been disputed on high authority, 
but Mr Skene holds that they were, and it appears to us on perfectly 
sufficient grounds. The next influence, and the one which ultimately 
prevailed, was the feudal. With David first commenced the policy of 
feudalising the old Celtic earldoms, that is of converting the Celtic earls 
into feudal vassals of the Crown. It is singular, however, to find that 
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long after the process was completed, a distinction was supposed to exist 
between the old earldoms and other feudal holdings. One of the questions 
put to the eighty arbitors appointed to decide the question as to the sue. 
cession to the crown between Bruce, Baliol, and John de Hastings, was 
whether in the case of failure of male heirs the earldoms and baronies of 
the kingdom were partible among sisters as co-heiresses ; and they decide 
without hesitation that baronies were partible (according to the feudal 
law), but that earldoms were not partible, the eldest heir-female takin 
them entire ; and they say that this was so decided in the Court of the 
King of Scotland in the case of the Earldom of Athol some time previous 
to 1232. Ultimately, however, all distinction between the earls and 
other vassals of the Crown, except in the matter of power and rank, dis. 
appeared. 

” In the feudalisation of the Earldoms, the demesne land of the Mor 
maer or Eafl became the fedual property of the Earl held of the Crown 
for military service, but in some cases at least the thanages were reserved 
to the Crown, and they appear to have been held by the thanes under 
the Crown, not as baronies or for military service, but in feu farm for pay- 
ment of a rent, consisting of the Celtic kain and conventh. In other 
cases they were granted to the Marls, and the thanes held them in the 
same way under the Earls. Ultimately all the thanages held of the 
Crown were converted into baronies, and in those held of other superiors 
the thanes became feudal vassals. At least this is what happened in 
the case of all the thanages of which we have any record. It is very re- 
markable, however, that almost none of these are within the Highland 
line, and that most of them border on it. In Moray, for instance, we 
have record of the thanages of Cawdor, Moyness, Dyke, and Brodie, all 
of which became baronies, the only one in which even the name of than- 
age is kept up being that of Cawdor. nd it is no less remarkable that 
within the Highland line, the names of Toseichs and Tuaths, Thanes and 
Thanages disappear, or survive only in the name Mackintosh, and in the 
names of certain offices, viz,, Toschachdor, whose office was equivalent to 
that of Bailie or coroner, and Toschachdera, whose office was that of Sum- 
moner or Servitor of Writs, a grant of which latter office we find in 
Banffshire as late as 1476. 

The causes which led to the disappearance of the name of Toseich or 
Thane in the Highlands are unknown, but it is singular that while on the 
borders the break up of the great tribes resulted in a race of proprietors 
who continued under Crown grants to hold their lands, and to retain the 
old Celtic name of the tribal chief translated into Saxon, but who lost the 
tribal leadership, within the Highlands the result was the coming into 
prominence of a race of chiefs and captains of clans who had not the old 
Celtic name of Toseich, but who retained the leadership of a clan or tribe, 
and who continued in many cases and until comparatively quite recent 
times fo hold their lands, not only without written feudal titles, but in 
some cases in spite of the existence of such titles in favour of others. 

Of the existence of clans we have very early evidence. In the Book 
of Deer mention is made of Cangall Mac Caennaiy Toseich of Clan 
Cannan, and of Donnachach Mac Sithig Toiseach of Clan Morgan. But 
it is only after the raid of Angus in 1391, and the clan battle at Perth in 
1396 that they emerge into prominence as distinct organizations. While 
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the great Earls of Moray and Ross and the Lords of the Isles retained ' 
their power the clans remained in abeyance and are not heard of, but with ' 
the destruction of their power the chiefs became independent, and from ! 
that time to 1745 they and their claus were potent facts. : 

The question as to how these clans originated and as to the tie which 
bound them together is one of very great interest. Skene does not any- 
where discuss it fully, but he indicates the opinion that the clan repre- 
sented the sept, either consisting of a whole tuath or tribe where no sub- 
ordinate sept had arisen within it, or of the septs which had so arisen 
within a tribe. As we have before stated he does not discuss the ques- 
tion whether we may not look tor the captains of groups of clans in the 
Toseich of the Tuath within which the various septs arose; but he ap- 
pears to have abandoned the theory advanced in his Highland Clans, that 
the title of captain was given as distinct from chief in cases where the 
head of the oldest cadet family became the leader of the clan. As we have 
seen, he holds that these septs had a territorial basis, but as we have also 
seen they tended more and more to consist of the descendants and rela- 
tives of the chief, and it is beyond all question that in the Highland clans 
the belief in a common origin was universal, and was the main bond of 
union. On the other hand it is, we think, clear that this belief could not 
in all cases have been well founded. Many clans arose quite within his- 
toric times,—as the Frasers and the numerous clans which traced their 
descent from Somerled, the Celtic ruler of Argyle, and ancestor of the 
Lord of the Isles,—and acquired great power within a period which ren- 
dered it impossible that all the clansmen could be of the blood of the 
chief, 

The author devotes a very interesting chapter to the genealogies of the 
clans. Since he wrote his Highland Clans, it has been found that the 
genealogies contained in the manuscript of 1467 discovered by him in the 
Advocates’ Library, are compiled from the same sources as those contained 
in the Book of Ballimote, compiled about 1383, and the Book of Leccan 
compiled in 1407 ; and after a certain period he seems inclined to con- 
sider these Irish pedigrees as genuine. Into this most interesting subject, 
did space permit, we should wish to enter somewhat fully, but we have 
already exceeded the space at our command, and must here content our- 
selves by saying that Mr Skene holds strongly by the pure Celtic origin 
of the principal clans. In the case of the Mackenzies he takes the same 
view as that maintained by the editor in his history of that powerful clan, 
where we would fain hope the question is finally set at rest. The Eva of 
the Mackintoshes and the lady of the same name in the pedigree of the 
Campbells as given in the Clan histories are treated as entirely legendary 
persons ; and the Norwegian Aulan grandt of the Grants, and Cambro, 
the Dane of the Camerons, are relegated to the same category. In the 
view which Mr Skene takes of these pedigrees, we fear he will hurt the 
susceptibilities of many Highlanders who are wedded to their clan tradi- 
tions. We would distinctly wish to guard ourselves against expressing 
entire concurrence in his views, in every instance. But in any future 
controversy on the subject, there can be no doubt that the matwre opinion 
of a man like Skene must be a potent factor, and that written pedigrees 
of such an early date as those referred to cannot easily be set aside, 

In the last chapter, Mr Skene gives a short account of Land Tenure 
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in the Highlands subsequent to the sixteenth century, and concludes the 
work with a most interesting account of three townships in the Outer 
Hebrides, compiled by Mr Alexander Carmichael, officer of Inland Re 
venue at Lochmaddy, whose knowledge of Highland history and antiqui- 
ties is well known. This account is of the deepest interest, and it pro- 
bably gives a glimpse of the social condition of our ancestors as it existed 
a thousand years ago. 

We have now «accomplished, however imperfectly, the object we set 
before us at the commencement of this paper. We are conscious that we 
have passed over many matters of the deepest interest, and we can only 
hope that we have given an intelligible account of some of the conclusions 
which may be drawn from the learned work with which we have been 
dealing. To all who wish really to study the subject, we must. commend 
the volume itself, premising that it is not a book to be lightly taken in 
hand, but one to be studied with care and labour. It isa nut witha 
hard shell, but the kernel is worth the labour of cracking it. 





A NEW GAELIC SOCIETY IN DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND, 


bye 


We cut the following advertisement from the Dunedin Herald of 12th 
January :— 





“ An la a chi’s nach fhaic.”—Two hundred and forty gentlemen have intimated 
their intention of becoming members of a Literary Gaelic Society in Dunedin, which 
will be conducted upon similar principles to those of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming members (and only those who speak the Gaelic lan- 
guage) are requested to send their names and addresses to Mr John Maccallum 

amieson, City Treasurer, Town Hall, Dunedin ; or to Mr Donald Macgregor, Loch- 
aber Cottage, London Street, Dunedin. 
We are delighted to see such a prominent part taken in this patriutic 
movement by an old friend, Mr Donald Macgregor, long a prominent 
member of the Gaelic Society of London, and one of the ablest and most 
enthusiastic of that noble band who had for so many years, under such 
serious difficulties, kept the Celtic lamp burning so brightly in the British 
Metropolis. Mr Macgregor is not unknown to the readers of the Celtic 
Magazine ; and we shall be much mistaken if his ability, eloquence, and 
enthusiasm do not secure for him the best position among the Highlanders 
of New Zealand. In 1867, when Mr Colin Chisholm was elected Presi- 
dent of the Gaelic Society of London, Mr Macgregor became Vice-Presi- 
dent, and his speech on that occasion, quoted at p, 357, vol. ii., of the 
Celtic Magazine, in the advocacy of Celtic literature and the establish- 
ment of a Professorship of Celtic in the University of Edinburgh, was 
one of the best as well as one of the earliest in favour of that now virtu- 
ally accomplished fact. We are glad to see our old friend again engaged 
in the good cause, and have much pleasure in extending to him, and, 


through him, to all the members of the Gaelic Society of Dunedin, the © 


right hand of fellowship, and wishing him and them every possible suc- 
cess, Buaidh agus piseach ort a’ Dhumh'uill choir, 
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KINMYLIES: ITS OWNERS AND TITLES—1232-1780. 
By Cuarzes Fraser-Mackintosa, M.P., F.S.A. Scot. 
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Arrer the sale to Kinneries, the lands of Kinmylies were broken up, and 
before continuing the observations, which were intended to concern Kin- 
mylies proper rather than the other portions, some account of the other 
two chief properties will be given. 

Muirtown was sold to Thomas Scheviz, by Simon, Master of Lovat, 
with consent of his father, Hugh, ninth Lord Lovat, and James Fraser, 
his brother, probably in 1637, as Scheviz was infeft 17th May 1638: 
This Thomas Scheviz was succeeded by his son, also Thomas Scheviz, 
whose signature as “ younger of Muirtown” we find witness in a deed 
dated in 1652. This Thomas Scheviz the second is probably the same 
person found as proprietor in 1691. In 1744 is found Robert Scheviz, 
who gave such damaging evidence in the trial of Simon, Lord Lovat. 
Scheviz’s character stands out unfavourably, as he retails the import of 
conversations at Lord Lovat’s table from 1733 to 1744. Lord Lovat in 
his defence says of him—‘“ The only opportunity he had of hearing them 
(the facts sworn to by Scheviz) was at my table, when he must have 
starved and perished for cold, unless my money had furnished him with 
clothes. In evidence of this, I was till very lately possessed of many of his 
accepted notes for greater sums than I am afraid he is able to pay.” Lord 
Lovat was very free in his remarks, and the trial is altogether so interest- 
ing that it is matter of surprise it has never been published separately. 
Lord Lovat habitually spoke Gaelic. One of his favourite toasts, after 
being deprived of his offices was, “ Confusion to the White Horse and all 
their generations,” and he very frequently d——d the Reformation, and 
the Revolution. 

Robert Scheviz in 1746-7 was in desperate circumstances, and the 
estate was soon thereafter seized by creditors, ultimately falling into the 
possession of the Duffs, offshoots of the family of Drummuir. 

Another portion of Kinmylies was acquired by the family of Fairfield, 
who had the two Ballifearies and lands near the Meikle Green. The 
Frasers of Fairfield were of the family of Phopachie, and the house erected 
by the founder is a conspicuous object in Slezer’s view of Inverness, pub- 
lished in 1693. The walls of this house, with the red crow steps, were 
only removed within the last few years. The Fairfield property was 
gradually dispersed, the last portion being acquired by the late Mackintosh 
of Raigmore. 

Reverting to Kinmylies proper, it would be seen that it and the 
superiority of Muirtown was acquired by Colonel Hugh Fraser of Kin- 
neries, in 1647, 

Though this person bulks largely in the history of the time, it is not 
clear who his parents were. All that is certain about him is that he 
was of the family of Culbockie or Guisachan, Mr Hugh C. Fraser, 
accountant, Inverness, who has made great collections in reference to the 
Frasers of Lovat, and the various cadets and branches of the family, and 
to whom the writer is much indebted for the present information regard- 
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ing the family of Kinneries, conjectures that Colonel Hugh Fraser was soi 
of Alexander Fraser of Culbockie, who sold Guisachan in 1590 to his 
brother Hugh, fourth of Culbockie. But as Alexander’s son was alive in 
1590, we are inclined to think that Colonel Hugh was the grandson of 
Alexander. Be this as it may, Colonel Fraser within a very short period 
made great purchases of land in the north. He purchased Kinneries, 
Dalcattaig, Kinmylies, and Abriachan. He is doubtless the Major, after- 
wards Colonel Fraser who fought under Cromwell, and in particular dis- 
tinguished himself, with his Scots Regiment of Dragoons, at the battle of 
Marston Moor, 2d July 1644. Many of Cromwell's officers gathered a 
good deal of wealth in these unhappy times, and it must have been from 
this source Colonel Fraser was able to make these large purchases, because 
if the son or grandson of Alexander Fraser, who had to sell Guisachan, 
he could not have inherited anything. 

The Wardlaw Manuscript mentions that the day prior to the battle of 
Auldearn (3d May 1645) Colonel Fraser embarked with his lady, Christian 
Baillie, at Inverness, for London, in the largest ship ever built at Inver- 
verness, and as his eldest son was in minority in 1665, it would seem 
that Colonel Fraser had just married. Notwithstanding his Roundhead 
proclivities, Colonel Fraser took part in the rising at Inverness for Charles 
the Second, under Mackenzie of Pluscardine, He died shortly after, his 
son Hugh, second of Kinmylies, being retoured in Kinmylies, at Inver- 
ness, 16th April 1650, as heir in special to his father. Upon the 22d 
May 1666, he is served heir in the lands of Kinneries. His contract of 
marriage with Barbara, second daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, sixth of 
Gairloch, is dated 30th March 1677. Upon the 26th May 1676, he had 
feued the Mill of Bught to Thomas Scheviz of Muirtown. The estates 
appear by 1678 to have been greatly encumbered, and Alexander Fraser 
of Kinneries, apparently a brother of Hugh Fraser, from this period appears 
as proprietor. He sold all the Kinmylies estate to David Polson and 
others. The sasine on the disposition to Polson is dated 11th January 
1688. The following deeds refer to David Polson’s acquisitions :— 

Sasine in favour of David Polson of the lands of Ballifearies, Balblair, 
Dallanach, Muirtown, Mill of Bught, &., dated 11th January 1688, 

Charter, William, Bishop of Moray, in favour of David Polson, of 
said lands, dated 27th July 1688. 

The acquisition of a pew in the High Church of Inverness was of old 
a serious affair, and attended with great formalities. On the 19th 


November 1689 the Kirk-Session of Inverness confirmed a disposition by ; 


Alexander Fraser of Kinneries, in favour of David Polson, residenter in 
Inverness, to a seat or pew of the two pews heritably belonging to him, 
the said Alexander Fraser, lying within the New Kirk of Inverness, on 
the west side thereof, betwixt the second pew disponed to Hugh Baillie, 
Sheriff-Clerk of Ross, on the north, and John Fraser, merchant in Inver- 
ress, on the south parts respective. Kinneries’ disposition of the pew to 
Hugh Baillie is in similar terms, and is described as bounded by the pew 
disponed to David Polson on the south, and Mr William Robertson of 
Inshes’ seat or pew on the north parts respective, 

This Hugh Baillie had some transactions with Kinneries, for a charter 
of confirmation and novodamus by Colin, Bishop of Moray, in his favour 
of Easter and Wester Kinmylies is found of date 20th October 1685, 
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The lands of Kinmylies remained with the family of Polson for 
two or at most three generations, and were sold about the middle of last 
century to Mr George Ross, a wealthy merchant in London, in whose 
time great improvements were made. The estate was subdivided, roads 
made, a large garden and hedges formed, and a considerable portion 
planted. On the subject of plantations in the neighbourhood of Inver- 
ness some particulars may be interesting, and it is also of importance 
that they be recorded while the facts are known. The first to begin 
planting was President Forbes, but little was done for thirty years after 
the battle of Culloden. One of the first was George Ross, as appears by 
the advertisement after quoted, showing that in 1784 there were on Kin- 
mylies “‘several hundred acres of well grown planting.” When the 
Islands in the Ness were first planted cannot be precisely ascertained. 
But we find in Peter May’s plan, formerly referred to, dated June 1765, 
the following marginal reference :—“ The true extent and local situation 
of the island is accurately laid down as it stands at present covered with 
large trees and underwood.” We also know that the framers of the 
Statistical Account of 1791 write of the Islands as having been planted 
thirty years before, and from this it may be deduced that the trees re- 
ferred to by Peter May must have been cut soon after 1765, and that 
as he describes them then as large trees, they would have been planted 
perhaps as early as the usurpation, if not actually by Cromwell’s soldiers, 
From May’s map there does not appear to have been a tree on Torvean, 
Bught, Altnaskiach, or Drummond in 1765. 

Lieutenant Alexander Godsman, Doer for the Duke of Gordon over 
the castle lands, writes to the unfortunate Colonel William Baillie of 
Dunain (who died at Seringapatam), under date Dochfour, 23d September 
1775 (doquetted, “received the lst May 1776, at Madras”) — We have 
got the craig to the northward of the House of Dunain enclosed, and mean 
to have it planted directly with firs ; and as some few places will be fit to 
receive ash, beech, birch, elm, or any other kind of wood, we are to plant 
them accordingiy where it is thought they will grow. The enclosure is a 
dyke and ditch very well execute, and measures 3184} Scotch ells, at 3d 
per ell, which amounts to £39 16s 0Zd. There is besides a little bit of 
enclosure round Tomaluack, which is not yet finished. I imagine what 
ground is comprehended in the enclosure of the craig will be considerably 
above 100 Scots acres. The acre generally plants about 5000 firs, Plant- 
ing and the price of plants will be about two shillings the thousand, so 
that the expense of planting a hundred acres with firs would be about 
£50, besides any utensils that may be necessary. I fancy the expense of 
this job will be about 100 guineas or something above it, but this is only 
my conjecture at present. When this planting is grown up it will be a 
most beautiful ornament to the place, as well as very useful.” 

One of the elms referred to by Godsman still remains, situated near 
the garden, and is one of the largest and shapeliest in the north. When 
Colonel John Baillie (brother of Colonel William) returned to Dunain he 
completed the planting of the wester hill of Dunain, and many readers 
will recollect with regret the disappearance of the bonnet on Craig-an-Eoin, 
which was a part of the original planting of 1776. 

Godsman in the same letter says—‘ The spirit of planting has seized 
the neighbouring gentlemen to a high degree.” And with reference to 
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Alexander Baillie of Dochfour, who had just then acquired the feu right 
to that estate, adds—‘“‘ He (Mr Baillie) proposes to build a fine house and 
offices on the lands of Dochcairn, preferring a situation there to Dochfour, 
and proposes laying out £3000 or £4000 in the improvement of them 
both jointly. He is just now enclosing the hill above Dochcairn and 
Dochfour, and is to have it planted this month, or I should have said this 
autumn.” The only natural fir woods we know of near Inverness were 
those of Borlum. These are found referred to in description “the fir 
woods of Borlum” as early as 1651. It is pleasant to record that the hill 
of Borlum, unfortunately bared some years since by Lord Saltoun, has 
been planted by the present owner. 

The affairs of Mr Ross having got into confusion, Kinmylies was sold 
to Mr Alexander Baillie of Dochtour. The state of the property in 1784 
is fully seen by the following advertisement, taken from the Caledonian 
Mercury newspaper of 30th August 1784 :— 

“ Farm near Inverness.—To be let on lease, for such number of years 
as may be agreeable to the tenant, and entered upon at the term of 
Whitsunday next, the lands of Kinmylies, in the parish and county of 
Inverness, consisting of 502 acres of arable land, and several hundred 
acres of well grown planting. One half of the arable land is enclosed and 
subdivided, and the proprietor will enclose and subdivide the other half, 
or make a proper allowance to the tacksman for doing it. These lands 
have a fine southern enclosure, and come close to the west suburb of the 
town of Inverness. The whole of them lie within a mile of the town, 
which makes the carriage of dung and other manure very easy to the 
tacksman ; and as the planting is well grown and forms a ring round the 


farm, it not only affords considerable shelter, but will enable the tacksman. 


to winter a number of cattle. There is a convenient farmhouse and offices 


answerable. Proposals for a lease may be given to Major Fraser of Bella: 


drum, or Alex. Baillie, Esq. of Dochfour, near Inverness ; to Lachlan 
Duff, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh ; or to Robert Webster, at Fowlis, 
near Dundee, and every offer will be kept secret, that is not accepted of.” 


About 1812 the extensive woods of Kinmylies having come to maturity. 
were cut down ; and the late Mr Evan Baillie of Dochfour writing to the. 
late Mr Fraser, Dochnalurg, wishes him to encourage the reclamation of. 


the Leachkin, and to offer facilities to crofters to settle. This was carried 
out, and the whole of the upper part of Kinmylies was lotted out and re- 
claimed by a numerous and hardy race. The intention to throw the 
whole into one farm some years ago, if ever seriously contemplated, has 
been happily abandoned. 

Before closing this paper, some reference may be made to the stone of 
Clachnahalig, the upper boundary of the Four Coble Fishings. In May’s 
map it is pointed out, and the following reference made :—‘“‘ Up the river 
and on the north or left side thereof, but towards the lower end of the 
plan, is 4 stones standing near one another, at the placed marked 1, 2, 3, 
4, the eastmost of which was said to be the stone called Clachnahielet. or 
Clachnagaick, and was also said to be the bounding of the salmond fish- 
ings at the upper end.” The same plan indicates that Bught is the low 
land lying behind the mill lead and tail race, and the river. What is 
now known as Bught proper, is termed “arable lands of the Bught, 
called Keill-a-vean, belonging to Clerk Fraser.” 




















A THOUSAND YEARS AGO; OR, THE HARRIS PRINCESS, 


———, 


Huwxpreps of years ago, long before the founder of the great Clan Macleod 
lived in the Western Hebrides, the Isle of Harris was governed by a 
wealthy and powerful prince, concerning whose forefathers or posterity 
(save an only daughter) we find no record—that being wrapt up in 
mystery, Rodel House, the dwelling of the mighty potentate before 
spoken of, was built more for safety and defence than for symmetry. 
Strong walls, pierced by loopholes to shoot through, and flanked with 
turrets for watchmen; massive oaken doors, studded with enormous nails; 
iron-barred windows and a deep ditch all combined to show a style of 
architecture seldom if ever met with in the present day. The King of 
Harris—for each petty ruler had almost regal power on his own estate in 
those days—had an only daughter, his heiress, named Garlatha, whose 
beauty was proverbial. She was tall and of an extremely fair complexion, 
and the pretty clusters of golden hair fell in graceful confusion upon a 
mow-white bosom, looking and feeling like silk new spun from the cocoon, 
and contrasting finely with her alabaster brow. Her face, archly beaming 
with innate mirth and wit, was more like the countenance of an angel 
than that of mortal. No one could meet her without being irresistibly 
captivated and fascinated by her many charms. To her innumerable per- 
sonal attractions, we may add a cheerful, pleasant, and obliging temper, a 
virtue she inherited from her mother, who died in giving her birth. This 
circumstance accounts for the great love which her noble father bore to 
the offspring of his dear wife. From her natal day she was the pride and 
the very core of her sire’s existence. She was his angel, and, as she grew 
in years, she grew the more in her father’s love and estimation. 

By reason of her high rank and wondrous beauty, many suitors came 
to claim her hand, but being full of coquetry and mirth, although she was 
gentle and obliging to all, she carefully abstained from raising in their 
hearts hopes which were doomed to disappointment. Of all her adorers, 
he who held the first place in her heart was Caolagan, King of North 
Vist. An accomplished, brave, gentle, generous, and noble young man, 
he was in all respects well-fitted for the fair object of his affection, by 
whom his love was amply returned, and at last she decided to take him 
for her husband. This resolution, however, she did not divulge to her 
father, for certain reasons which are not recorded. - But “ the course of 
true love never runs smooth” is an old proverb, and here it was verified, 
for as the inexorable goddess Fate decreed, her father’s choice of a partner 
for his beloved daughter lighted upon a totally different person—namely, 
Ceanmhaol, King of Lewis, who it is but fair to state bore the same ardent 
unchangeable love to Garlatha as his more favoured rival Caolagan. He 
also was of a prepossessing appearance, but of a bold, restless, and warlike 
temperament. He repeatedly shed tears when pleading his suit, but both 
tears and eloquence were useless, as no one could supersede Caolagan in 
his betrothed’s heart. 

Prior to the time that Garlatha had been betrothed to Caolagan, her 
father had never spoken to her upon the subject of marriage. He allowed 
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her to amuse her admirers as she pleased, seeing plainly that she had 
more than she could love in return. But one day, not long after she had 
consented to become the future partner of Caolagan’s joys and sorrows, 
her father addressed her thus :— 

“My dear Garlatha, I am now getting old and frail, and will soon 
follow my fathers to their last resting-place. You are, as you know, my 
only child, and of course sole heiress to my possessions ; and as I wish to 
see you under the guardianship of a proper person before I die, I am 
anxious to see you married. I am aware that you have several admirers, 
all of whom are men of talent, and as I have made my choice of a husband 
for you, I hope you will be content to abide by my choice. You haye 
never thwarted my purpose, and I sincerely hope you will not do it now.” 

Garlatha stood spell-bound for a few moments, but at length, knowi 
that it was useless to dispute her father’s will, she roused’ herself 
quietly replied :— 

“ To your decision, noble sir, I humbly bow, even if it should make 
me both miserable and unbappy during the remainder of my life.” 

“T am glad, my dear Garlatha,” said her sire, “that you have so 
willingly concurred in my proposal, which I am sure will be agreeable 
to you. With no insult to your other suitors, Ceanmhaol is, I think, the 
most suitable of all for you.” 

“T am betrothed to Caolagan,” she answered, sobbing, “ but I submit 
to your decision.” 

The joyful news that the Princess of Harris had consented to become 
the wife of the King of Lewis was at once communicated to that ruler, 
who, half mad with joy, immediately made all necessary preparations for 
his nuptials. The same thing was going on at Rodel. The long expected 
day at last arrived. The marriage feast was the most magnificent ever 
seen. The guests thronged the house, and discussed the rich and dainty 
viands placed before them, and joy and mirth knew no bounds. The 
bride, always beautiful, was never before seen to such advantage as now. 
Dressed in gorgeous robes, sparkling with jewels, and trimmed with gold 
and silver lace, every clasp an emerald set in a ring of gold, and her fair 
brow encircled by a coronet of pearls; she had no equal. Everything 
went on smoothly until the time came for the great wedding-feast, but 
when all the guests had seated themselves round the groaning table, it was 
found that the bride’s seat was empty. There was a slight pause for a 
few moments in the expectation that she would soon make her appearance, 
but as time flew on, and no sign of her was seen, they grew trightened. 
A search was instituted in all directions, but in vain. Garlatha’s maid 
then said that the Princess had told her she was about to play a trick 
upon Ceanmhoal that day, but that she (the maid) should on no account 
tell anyone if any alarm pervaded the assembly on her (Garlatha’s) ac- 
count. Upon hearing this Ceanmhaol said that she only meant to test 
his love for her, but by and bye, when she did not appear, he gave way to 
the most sad despair. Her father, thinking she might have eloped or 
been carried off by Caolagan, sent messengers to North Uist to ascertain 
if his surmises were well-founded, but when his messengers returned with 
the news that she had not gone to Uist, he wept like a child for his 
daughter and tore the white hairs from his venerable head. 

Caolagan and her other lovers, also finding that she was missing, gave 
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way to the most intense grief. Such an incident had never before been 
heard of in the Western Isles. Every pool, corrie, cave, and creek be- 
tween Barra Head and the Butt of Lewis was searched, but in vain. The 
mysterious character of her disappearance seem a matter which could never 
be solved. Broken-hearted, her devoted lover, Ceanmhaol, left his native 
land and went to Norway, where, after living a few months, he died. 

But keenly as Ceanmhaol felt for the fate of his bride, his grief was 
light compared to what her father suffered. He lived for many years 
after her disappearance, having neither peace nor rest. He wandered 
aimlessly through the Western Isles as if in search of something. At 
length, worn to a walking skeleton and a semi-maniac, he found relief in 
death. Having no heirs, Rodel House remained for a long time unten- 
anted, and at last the wide possessions of the late King of Harris passed 
into the hands of the stranger, and ultimately to the founder of the Clan 
Macleod. 

Long after, when the King of Harris and the lost Garlatha were all 
put forgotten, some alterations were being made in Rodel House, and 
whilst removing some old pieces of furniture which had lain in a dungeon 
from time immemorial, the bottom fell from an old worm-eaten chest, 
and along with it a female skeleton, which, upon contact with the air, 
immediately crumbled into dust. Among the dust was found a gold 
wedding-ring, on which were engraved the words “ Garlatha” and “ Cean- 
mhaol.” Although Garlatha and her story were well-nigh forgotten, the 
discovery brought back to memory the whole circumstances of her disap- 
pearance. The mystery, alas, was solved too late, She had got into the 
chest to play a trick, as she told her maid, upon Ceanmhaol, not knowing 
that it was secured by a spring-lock, which, as soon as she had closed the 
lid, fastened, and the chest became her coffin. Being air-tight, Garlatha 
must have been suffocated almost immediately she entered it. It has been 
alleged that she sought her death willingly rather than marry Ceanmhaol. 
We must, however, leave that to mere conjecture. ee 

MAO IAIN, 





THE SCOTTISH CELTIC REVIEW.—This long-expected Quarterly, 
edited by one of our best and most accurate Gaelic scholars, the Rev. 
Alexander Cameron, Brodick, has at last reached us. We are safe in 
saying that it is altogether creditable to every one concerned, editor, con- 
tributors, and printer, and we welcome our lusty-looking brother, and 
extend to him a hearty fraternal greeting. Though the younger, he is 
much the bigger brother, and his learnedness is simply formidable. The 
field he has taken up is quite unoccupied, and he appears well fitted to 
cultivate it successfully. The Review extends to eighty pages, containing 
about a quarter more matter than an ordinary number of the Celtic 
Magazine. Contents of the first number and other particulars will be 
found among our advertisements. 


CELTIC MAGAZINE, Number III., wanted. Liberal price given 
for any quantity ; or for Vol. I. 
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MU CHLADH CHILL-A-MHAILL 

Le Marr Nic Eatuair. 
—9—— 
[ContTiNvED. | 

’S a nuair a thainig am a h-amhghair chruaidh, 

Air Eamhair ghuamach, gruagach an fhuilt reidh, 

’S a rugadh mac dhi ann an eiginn mhoir, 

Gun neach ann dheanadh foir oirre na spairn, 

Is i ga saruchadh an glac an eug ; 

An uair a dh’ fheoruich cach do 'n euchdaig thruaigh, 

Co ’m fear do mhic an sluaigh a rinn a leon, 

Cha ’n innseadh ise mu a Domhnull gaoil, 

’S i dol ga ionnsuidh anns an t-shaoghal thall, 

Cha chuireadh i campar air, ’s cha leigeadh spid, 

Bhiodh ise dileas troimh gach uile chas, 

’S ged a bha dealt a bhais air a geal-ghnuis, 

’S osna a cleibh ag eiridh dlu is goirt, 

Airson a mhicein oig co diblidh fann, 

A bha i fagail ann an gleann na ’n deoir, 

Gun aon neach beo a dheanadh deothas ris, 

Gha ’n innseadh i mu Dhomhnull, fear a graidh, 

A bha ga feitheamh anns an arois bhuan. 

Le guthan bristeach thuirt an ribhinn donn, 

Nach robh aon sonn air foid an t-shaoghail mhoir, 

Aig an robh coir air micean og a gaoil, 

Gun d@’ eirich dhise cuis a h’ amhghair gheur, 

A faire na spreidh sa ’n oidhche cheitein chaoin, 

Air cnoc-nam-faobh bu bhoidhche fraoch is feur. 

Nuair theirig teine dhoibh ’s gun mhoine dlu, 

Gun dh’ fhalbh na caileagan le surd ’s le fonn, 

A thrusadh connaidh air an tom mu’n cuairt ; 

Thill leis na fhuair is charn a suas gu fial, 

Air muin na griosaich theth gach maide fhuair, 

Is ciod a chunnaic iad ach cnamhan mharbh, 

A lasadh dearg a measg a chonnaidh uir ; 

Chuir an sealladh udlaidh air gach gruagach geilt, 

Ach labhair fleasgach do na laochan mor, 

“Sud cnamhan nan Toiseach a leag sin san ar, 

Nuair thainig iad gu n’ araidhean a chreach, 

Daor chlann nan cat a thogail mhart nan saoi ; 

Sa nuair a shaoil iad gun robh ’n gnothuch leo, 

Thuit badan ceo umpa is chaill an rod, 

Is chuala Domhnull gnosd na caisean duinn, 

Is thug e chaismeachd dhuinn, is leum do’n ar, 

’S cha deachaidh aon do ’n ghraisg a lag na’m bonn, 

Dh’ fhag sinn mun tom so iad nan luidhidh marbh, 

Is dh’ ith na maduidh-allaidh gharg am feoil ; 

Air m’ fhalluing ’s beag a shaoil mi fein ’s an uair, 

Aon oiteag fhuar gun cumta uamsa leo, 

’S mo chluas am dhorn nach ann le ’n deoin a tha, 

Mi faotainn blaths uapa sa mhaduinn fhuair, 
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Ach ’s ro mhath ’n gual leam cnamhean cruaidh na’n cat,” 


Sgaoil e a lamhan ris an lasair dheirg, 

’S le gaire garg stad e na briathran borb. 

“ An cual thu ’n fhead? tha iad air lorg nam bo, 
Eiribh ‘illean tha an toir ruinn dlu.” 

Dh’ eisd iad gu samhach, ’s an sin leum gum buinn, 
“ Thigeadh na suinn—Cha ’n fhead air fuar luirg ;” 
Ach ionga do ’n ni cha toir le’n strith iad uainn, 
Aon lan na cuaiche, ’s biodh gach tuagh ’s an dorm, 
’S bheir sinn bras chomh-dhail do na mor fhir fhiat 
Chi iad ar gniomh ’s cha bhi an triall gun duais.” 
Dh’ fhalbh na gruagaichean thoirt fios na strith, 
Do chairdean is do dhilsean nam fear og ; 

Shuidh Eamhair ghuamach, gruagach an fhiult reidh, 
Gu diblidh leatha fein air croc nam faobh, 

Bha gaoth na camhanaich a seideadh fuar, 
’*Sgapadh na luatha bh’ air a chaguilt luim, 

Air aird an tuim bu bhoidhche fraoch is feur, 

Bha gaoth na camhanaich a seideadh fuar, 

Is‘sheid i ’n luatha ud mu Eamhair oig, 

Na suidhe is a cotaichean ri glun, 

Is ni bu mho cha b’ urrain ise radh, 

Mur e so fein a bu chion-fath ga leon. 

Sa nuair a thuirt i so le guthan fann, 

Chrom i a ceann is thug i’n deo a suas, 

Is shnamh a h-anam chum a chuain gun chrioch ; 
’S nuair sheall na mnathan air a chiochran thruagk, 
Ghlacadh le h-uamhas iad mun sgeul a dh’eisd ; 

A thaobh a mhathar bhi co trom fu bhron 

Bha e na chnamhluich gun mhir-feoil no saill, 

Gun aoidh, gun tuar, ’s fhalt dubh na chuailean trom 
Mu amhaich lom, sa bhathais phreasaich chiar 

Gun sgiamh gun mhaise, ’s e ri ciuchran fann, 
Coltach ri seann-duine bhiodh caitht’ le aois ; 

’S cha robh ann sagart bheireadh baisteadh dha, 

No duine bhiodh na ghoistidh ghabhail bhoid 
Airson aon ginte ann an doigh co truagh. 

’S be’n Gille-du-mac-gille chnamhaich ainm, 

’S shoirbhich leis a dh’ aindheoin dhaoine cruaidh, 
’S chinn e suas na dhuine stuama ciuin, 

’S o Dhia nan Dul gun d@’ iarr e ’n cairdeas caoin 
Nach dh’fhuair e riamh o dhaoine no o dhaimh. 

Is ann an spiorad carrantachd is graidh, 

Dh’ fheuch e ri n taladh a chum ceum na sith, 

’S mnr gheata fireantachd is ionracuis 

Thog e an eaglais o chionn ioma linn, 


Mu’m bheil seann eachdruidh dhuinn ag innse an sgeoil, 


Gun do thogadh i le aonrachdan gun ainm, 

Bha air a ghintinn eadar marbh is beo, 

Far an seall Beinn Nibheais air a h-aghaidh ard, 
An sgathan airgiodach nan oirean grinn. 
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4 COLLECTION OF GAELIC PROVERBS, AND FAMILIAR PHRASES, 
BASED ON MACKINTOSH’S COLLECTION. Edited by ALEXANDER 
Nicorson, M.A., LL.D., Advocate. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1881. 


We hail with no ordinary pleasure the appearance of this elegant volume, 
from the pen of its learned and esteemed author, the Sheriff of Kirkeud- 
bright. An excellent work is what all who have the pleasure of being 
acquainted with Dr Nicolson might naturally expect, and that excellent 
work now lies in its beauty before us. The external aspect of the book is 
nice and pleasing, while the type is clear and distinct, and the binding in 
every respect neat and handsome, Dr Nicolson’s well known mental 
powers so happily balanced, his deep erudition, his amiable nature, and 
his truly Highland heart, have been happily concentrated to bear upon 
the production of this unique and valuable volume. A more sterling or 
genuine Highlander than the worthy author never set foot on our High- 
land hills and heather. He is devotedly attached to his kindred and 
country, more especially to his dear native Isle of Skye, the picturesque 
scenery of which he has brilliantly described in several interesting papers, 
as well as in various beautiful English and Gaelic poems in Good Words, 
and elsewhere. 

The Book of Gaelic Proverbs has already received the favourable 
criticism of several publications and learned writers, That distinguished 
scholar, “ Nether-Lochaber,” was among the first to celebrate this oppor- 
tune and highly valued contribution to our Celtic literature, and few or 
none could have done it better. His magic pen is equally ready and 
powerful to describe the organisation of the midge and the minnow, or to 
delineate the movements and orbits of those vast globes of light that roll 
in the firmament of heaven. While such a galaxy of learned men have 
deemed it their pleasant duty to bestow their merited encomiums upon 
this collection of Gaelic Proverbs, it will surely ill become the purpose 
and the name of the Celtic Magazine not to do its part, and with hearty 
Highland goodwill throw his “clach” into Dr Nicolson’s “ carn.” 

But pausing for a little in our remarks upon this handsome book, we 
shall briefly allude to the nature and antiquity of proverbs We be 
lieve that all the large empires and nations of the known world have had 
their “ wise sayings.” We know that such detached aphorisms or maxims 
were composed by Solomon. His collection, which we have in our Bibles, 
and which he called “ Meshalim,” or authoritative maxims, are very instruc 
tive. The Proverbs of the wise King generally consisted of two clauses or 
sentences, joined in a kind of antithesis—the second being sometimes a re- 
duplication, sometimes an explanation, and sometimes an opposition to the 
sense of the first. In this respect the wisdom of all ages, from the remotest 
antiquity, has chosen to express its lessons in this manner, and thus to 
compress them into plain, patabolic sentences as a means of instruction, 
and to form them into concise maxims, which are readily comprehended 
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LITERATURE 241 
and very easily remembered, Proverbs, therefore, may be said to be the 
flower of popular wit, and the “flos lactis” of the treasures of popular 
wisdom. They communicate instruction in an impressive manner, by 
drawing comparisons from the ordinary scenes of life, and by forming 
them into rhyme, or into parallelism, or at times into alliteration. 
Proverbs often save long explanations by presenting a striking image of 
the subject matter under consideration. Many lengthy addresses have 
been superseded by such French adages as the following :—“ One spoon- 
ful of honey attracts more flies than a hundred barrels of vinegar.” The 
adage of the Latin bard is very expressive, when he said, “Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat;” and nothing less so is the well-known 
maxim— 

Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. 

He is a wise man who speaks little. 

Is glic fear nan tearc-bhriathar. 
The following Arabian maxim of Burckhardt’s is sufficiently forcible :— 
“If God purposes the destruction of an ant, he gives her wings.” 

While the testimony of all ages, and of every nation of the earth, 
proves alike the prevalence and popularity of these metaphorical maxims, 
they torm at the same time an index to the virtues and character of the 
nations wherein they are found. In short, the structure of these popular 
sayings is distinctly indicative of the genius of the nation to which they 
belong. Some countries make use of proverbs which are rude, indelicate, 
and gross in their allusions to domestic life, so much so, indeed, that they 
never would be tolerated in our dear country. Far otherwise, and of a 
much higher and virtuous standard are the instructive proverbs of Dr 
Nicolson’s interesting volume. They may be considered as pointed lessons 
on morality and prudence, and lessons expressed in language that cannot 
offend the most fastidious and delicate ear. The Spanish proverbs, for 
example, are justly characterised for their force and humour, but the main 
object of the great majority of them is to vilify and depreciate the female 
character. The most forcible sayings of that nation have been pointed 
with a cruel severity against women ; and it is still more remarkable that 
in this respect the nations most distinguished for their gallantry have been 
the most guilty of this ungallant practice. The French, the Spaniards, 
and the Italians are equally offenders in their bitter proverbial invectives 
against the unoffending female sex. A Spaniard seems to take 
pleasure in giving such as the following advice :—‘ Beware of a bad 
woman, and do not trust a good one.” An Italian will, in the same 
manner, maintain, “‘ That the salt is from the sea, and ills from women ;” 
and the Frenchman is nothing behind in his cruel invective, when he de- 
clares that “ Un homme de paille, vaut une femme d'or,” that is, “ A man 
of straw is worth a woman of gold.” 

The number of learned men of all countries who have written collections 
of these instructive adages is astonishingly great. Dr Nicolson very 
properly states, that “the value of proverbs, as condensed lessons of 
wisdom, ‘ Abridgements of Knowledge,’ as Mr Disraeli calls them, has 
been recognised by the wisest of men, from Solomon to Aristotle, from 
Aristotle to Bacon, from Bacon to Benjamin Franklin. The interest 
attaching to them as an index of the character of a nation is equally great. 
They are an unintentional, and all the more truthful, revelation of a 
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people’s peculiarities, habits, and ideas. In both these respects the pro- 
verbs embraced in this collection are entitled to a high place in the un- 
written philosophy of nations. Some of them are common to various 
countries ; others of them are borrowed, gaining oftener than losing in 

their new form. But a large proportion of them is of a native growth, as 

certainly as is the heather on Ben Nevis, or the lichen on Cape Wrath; 

and as a reflex of the ways of thinking and feeling, the life and manners, 

the wisdom or superstition, the wit or nonsense of the Celtic race in Scot- 

land, they are interesting alike to the historian, the philologist, and the 

student of human nature.” Dr Nicolson has further truly said, that “ the 

most of these proverbs, however, so far as native, came from thatched 
cottages, and not from baronial or academic halls, They expressed the 

thoughts and feelings of hardy, frugal, healthy-minded, and healthy-bodied 
men, who spent most of their time in the fields, in the woods, on the 
moors, and on the sea. So considered, they do great credit to the people 
whose thoughts and manners they represent, proving that there was, and 
is a civilisation in Celtic Scotland, much beyund the imagination even of 
such a brilliant Celt as Lord Macaulay.” 

These statements by our learned author are palpably true, and rigidly 
correct ; and his indefatigible industry in using all available means to 
illustrate his Celtic maxims deserves much credit. He has contrived by 
dint of no ordinary labour, to cite an immense variety of cognate equiva- 
lents in other languages besides Gaelic and English to illustrate his wise 
sayings. He has had recourse to writers in Latin, Greek, Welsh, Manx, 
Irish, French, Italian, Spanish, German, &c., in order to increase the 
value of his admirable collection, by placing our own Celtic maxims in 
juxtaposition, and contrast with those of other nations. In his preface, 
which is a beautiful piece of composition, a great amount of information 
is given as to the number and variety of authors who have published 
works on proverbs, not only in our own country, but in different foreign 
lands. Among those in the former he has adduced the names of Hazlett, 
Kelly, Ramsay, Henderson, Hislop, Macadam, Disraeli, French, &c. But 
in the midst of all these our warm Celtic-hearted author stands “ Tanquam 
luna inter sidera minora.” 

But further, Dr Nicolson has clearly illustrated the morality and 
virtues of our Celtic ancestors, by giving us a perspicuous and distinct 
classification of their genuine proverbial maxims. He shows us that in 
these Gaelic Proverbs there is a plain and consistent inculcation of the 
virtues of truthfulness, honesty, fidelity, self-restraint, self-esteem, sense of 
honour, courage, caution in word and deed, generosity, hospitality, courtesy, 
peacefulness, love of kindred, patience, promptness, industry, prudenes, 
&c. There are none to be found excusing or recommending selfishness, 
cunning, time-serving, or any other form of vice or meanness. 

It is rather remarkable how tew of the ancient sayings of our remote 
forefathers indicate any feelings of revenge, or of enmity against their 
fellow-creatures, seeing that in these olden times endless quarrels and feuds 
existed among the Celtic clans. 

Our esteemed author has given in his preface a still more extended 
catalogue, to represent the virtuous character of our Highland ancestors, 
selected entirely from their native proverbs. This catalogue embraces 
their religion, general morals, self-respect and sense of honour, truth, 
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4 justice, fidelity, courage, temperance, industry, punctuality, promptness, 
. early-rising, courtesy, hospitality, benevolence, patience, humility, silence, 
. caution, words and deeds, appearances, fools, boors, women, marriage, 
“1 children, education, kindred, fosterhood, clannishness, friendship, landlord 
‘: and tenant, husbandry, food, sayings that refer to prehistoric times, humour- 
Mi ous sayings, and of all these he gives brief illustrations. His preface, 
i therefore, is extremely valuable, and nothing less so his supplement and 
es appendix, both replete with interesting folk-lore. 
ms While these proverbs, as already stated, contain a rich treasury of 
a Celtic wisdom, which from primeval times have come down to us, floating 
o from age to age on the memories of sage men, to the present day, yet it is 
od to be feared that this process of preserving them may soon come to a ter- 
he mination. Let half a century, or perhaps a still less period, pass away, 
le and most of the old Highlanders whose delight and pastime it was to 
id rehearse these parabolic maxims shall have gone the way of all living. 
of Then as a sure consequence these instructive gems of wisdom, except what 
has been here collected of them, shall vanish into the land of oblivion. 
1 The young and rising generation shall not possess a vestige of these 
> beauties of Celtic lore, hence the benefit, the fortunate event in fact, that 
b so many thousands of them have been secured intact, and alphabetically 
° Z arranged, by the strenuous exertions of the learned Sheriff. It is, there- 
ise fore in due and proper time that our talented friend has finished his valu- 
a able work. There are still, however, many hundreds no doubt of these 
~ excellent proverbs in different parts of the Highlands and Islands of which 
in he did not get hold. Such parties as that distinguished savant, “‘ Nether- 
ai Lochaber,” that amiable graphic poetess, Mary Mackellar, those gentlemen 
ian mentioned in the preface, and several others, may have it in their power 
ed greatly to supplement the thousands already recorded in Dr Nicolson’s . 
mu valuable collection. We hope that it is destined to run into several 
tt, editions, and that the learned and genial author may have an opportunity 
3ut of adding a fresh group to each. 
a It is sad to think that of the gradual disappearance of the Gaelic lan- 
guage we have too many palpable proofs. That emphatic tongue is 
- vanishing by perceptible degrees from our Highland parishes. -Within 
a the memory of many living, Gaelic was preached in the Parish Church of 
ie Crathie, where Her Majesty so frequently worships. It was preached in | 
the the same way in the parishes of Glenmuick, Tullich, Glengairn, Corgarff, | 
5 of and Braemar, all in Aberdeenshire. It has likewise ceased to be preached i 
: within the last few years in six or seven populous parishes in the counties | 
a of Nairn and Inverness, so that the boundaries of the venerable language 
ese, are becoming year after year more contracted and circumscribed. 
An excellent critic on Dr Nicolson’s collection expresses his sorrow if 
ie “to fmd that the learned Sheriff looks upon himself as one of the ' 
sale embalmers of the Gaelic language. Why (asks this critic) shall such a i 
ois noble language perish? What is to hinder the Highlanders from being a i 
| bilingual people? Railways and all that sort of thing have done their ‘| 
ded worst, but the language has as yet survived.” Of all men living, no one 
ors, feels a deeper or a more sincere regret for the declining and the gradual 
aah disappearance of our noble language than the worthy Sheriff, but he has 
ath, eyes and he sees that like all other mortal things his beloved mother- 
tongue must eventually die in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
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It is quite true that this persecuted language may flee from her manslayers 
to cities of refuge in America, Australia, New Zealand, and other distant 
colonies, and there live in vigour and power for centuries to come. It is 
equally true, however, that steamboats, railways, Sasanach sportsmen and 
their English gillies, tourists, and even School Boards, unite in one power- 
ful phalanx to secure the ruin and eventually to cause its total extinction 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. While Sheriff Nicolson has no 
desire to embalm the beloved tongue which he first lisped in childhood, 
and which is dear to his honest Highland heart, because he will never 
witness its demise (for it will not take place in his nor in our day), yet 
he is grieved for its gradually increasing weakness, believing that it must 
eventually end in death. But thanks to him, for although he is unable 
to prevent the ultimate demise of his favourite tongue in this country as 
a spoken language, yet he has provided and secured in his Book of 
Proverbs a suitable, efficient recipe for embalming it, and so far pre- 
serving it, even when dead, as that its features, and sinews, and bones 
may to all ages be recognised. This recipe, with many others, will be 
found securely recorded in the Pharmacopeeia of Professor John Stuart 
Blackie’s Celtic Chair ; and the Celtic chirurgeon who shall sit thereon 
for a revolution of ages, will preserve the remains of our noble tongue 
more intact and secure than ever was a royal mummy in the imperishable 
pyramids of Egypt ! 

But there is one particular point in which we must really rebel against 
the natural modesty of our author. While he has brought his great 
learning and his profound philological acquirements to bear upon his 
invaluable work, he has humbly designated it as “ A Collection of Gaelic 
Proverbs, and Familiar Phrases, based on Mackintosh’s Collection.” In 
this he is committing literary felo de se as to his masterly attainments in 
the framing of such a valuable volume. The book might with justice be 
entitled simply, “ A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar Phrases ; 
by Alexander Nicolson, M.A., LL.D., Advocate.” It is almost a mis- 
nomer to describe this learned production as founded upon the small 
volume published many years ago by Mackintosh. We would be sorry 
to depreciate Mackintosh’s little book, or to express a single syllable 
derogatory to it ; far otherwise, as indeed he deserves much commendation 
for his labours in the face of many adverse circumstances. Yet it hardly 
merits to be described as the foundation on which our learned sheriff 
founded his volume. It might almost be said with equal propriety, that 
the splendid castle of Her Majesty at Balmoral was founded on the small 
circular tower that existed for ages on its site ; or that the magnificent 
Colosseum at Rome, with its gigantic dimensions and colossal frame-work, 
was based by Vespasian and Titus, on the diminutive amphitheatre, on the 
site of which this wondrous structure was reared to accommodate sittings 
for fifteen thousand Roman citizens ! 

Let the learned Sheriff, therefore, have the full credit of his own in- 
defatigible labours. The work as now presented to the world is his own, 
it is a structure of his own rearing, and an admirable structure it is. He 
had a number of willing coadjutors in those gentlemen mentioned in his 
preface, all of whom acted with hearty goodwill as “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” for the building of the work which has been so hand- 
somely finished. 
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The author has all along very prudently made use of pure idiomatic 
Gaelic, except in some few instances where he has properly allowed some 
proverbs to remain in the provincial phraseology in which he received 
them. 

We hope that the publication will be attended with the eminent 
success it so richly merits. Every Highlander of character and of genuine 
patriotism, every philanthropic gentleman who feels any pleasure in pro- 
meting the intelligence and welfare of the hardy sons of the mountains 
and the glens, every philologist and lover of Highland folk-lore, every 
Gaelic-speaking person ought never to rest satisfied until he furnishes 
his home with a copy of the work, which gives in thousands the wise 
sayings of his remote ancestors. Nor is this the duty and privilege of 
Highlanders alone—by no means. The Lowlanders—the Saxons and the 
Sasanach Jiterati—will find the volume one of deep interest and of no 
small source of enlightenment. Professor Blackie must have long ere 
now rejoiced over its beautiful pages. We indeed fancy the distinguished 
Grecian, reading proverb after proverb, glancing rapidly over them, and 
chuckling with genuine delight, as he expresses his own translation into 
English, without waiting to consult that given in the book before him. 
It is true that many of these Saxon savants may not be able, as Professor 
Blackie is, to understand these wise sayings in their Celtic attire, but 
still they cannot fail to be benefitted by these gems of ancient times, 
having before them literal equivalents in their own vernacular, as well as 
their force and meaning in a horde of other European tongues. The 
volume, in short, is one of universal interest, and its intrinsic value merits 
a circulation co-extensive with the great importance and variety of its in- 
structive details. We cordially join with the thousands of Highlanders 
who will unite in tendering ceud mille beannachd to the learned author, 
and in cherishing the confidence that his pure Celtic gems will meet with 
the eminent success they so well deserve. 





CELTIC LITERATURE.—A series of papers on the Literature of 
the Highlands has been commenced in the Glasgow Weekly Herald, by 
Mr Nigel Macneill, which promises to be the most complete and compre- 
hensive account of every phase of the subject yet published. Mr Macneill 
is not unknown to the readers of the Celtic Magazine, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that few if any of our literary Celts are better qualified 
to do justice to Celtic literature and the Gaelic bards than he. He is one 
of our most accurate and best informed Gaelic scholars, well up in all the 
forms of our literature, and a very pleasant writer. In the papers which 
are to appear from week to week in the Herald, we understand that no 
less than one hundred and fifty Highland bards will receive biographical 
and critical notices, along with a brief survey of Welsh and Irish litera- 
ture. It is to be hoped that Highlanders will show such an appreciation 
of the step taken by the Herald as will justify a continuation of the good 
work so well begun. 


THE INVERNESSIAN has been enlarged to sixteen pages—price 
One Penny ; One Shilling per annum ; by Post, One Shilling and Sixpence, 
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Lo 
I'll ne’er forget the nicht I spent pas 
Wi’ canty Colin Chisholm ; con 
As true a Gael as e’er I kent, os 
Is pawkie Colin Chisholm ; the 
Sprung frae men wha proudly bore, Du 
Highland worth the country o’er, cal 
Fu’ o’ ancient native lore Pr 
Is gallant Colin Chisholm. loo 
Tho’ unco auld, yet ever young ~ 
Is hardy Colin Chisholm, 
The fire o’ youth in heart an’ tongue Sh 
Fills noble Colin Chisholm ; ~ 
Highland wrangs he canna thole, the 
Highland richts inspire his soul, wa 
Highland hopes the deeds control the 
O’ doughty Colin Chisholm. in 
The Gaelic wimples like a burn : ai 
Frae honest Colin Chisholm, 81 
Its sweetness gets a sweeter turn 
Frae hamely Colin Chisholm ; Cr 
A’ that mak’s a man a man, “a 
Dwells within his bosom gran’, Sh 
How I long to shak the han’ am 
O’ couthie Colin Chisholm. an 
SUNDERLAND. WM. ALLAN, a 
On 
lea 
eve 
an 
Ex 
Correspondence. no 
me 
_ 1) an 
ki 


THE DEAN OF LISMORE’S OSSIANIC POETRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIO MAGAZINE. 


me 

Srr,—I find that my statements (page 170 of your last number) regarding the in- ~~ 
debtedness of Dr Maclauchlan to Ewen Maclauchlan are not sufficiently precise, and Ch 
suggest that the former owes more to the latte: than he really does. The facts are as pe 
follows :—(1) Ewen Maclauchlan’s transcript of the Dean’s book did not come into Dr sta 
Maclauchlan’s hands until his own work of transcribing was all but complete. (2) ary 
Ewen Maclauchlan merely transcribed in modern characters the old phonetic Gaelic by 
without in any way changing the spelling, and gave no English translation. an 
Thus Dr Maclauchlan had to master the old handwriting, had to give the modern th 
equivalent for the oid Gaelic, and had to translate it into English, independently of ex- Se 
traneous help. Honour to whom honour is due. au 
There is a misprint at the foot of page 176, which makes the sentence absurd. we 

For inspired read insipid.—I am, &c., ae 
STRATHBRAAN. 





A. C. SUTHERLAND. 
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THE CHISHOLMS AND THE FRASERS—DISPUTED VASSALAGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIO MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In the Celtic Magazine for February, p. 124, you quote a passage from 
Lord Lovat’s “ Account of the taking of Inverness,” in 1715. In a portion of this 
passage his Lordship says that “‘ Alexander Mackenzie of Fraserdale, whose assumed 
command of the name Fraser, and his lady, had forced four hundred of that name, 
which, with the hundred men that Chisholm (who is a vassal to that family) had made 
up five hundred under Fraserdale’s command.” Further on his Lordship writes, “ But 
the four hundred Frasers that Mr Mackenzie had brought there four days before to 
Dunblane, hearing that the Lord Lovat was come home, deserted that cause, and 
came home full armed, with their affection to their natural chief and their love to the 
Protestant interest.” 

Presumably the vassalage here alluded to is military service, in which case it 
looks as if it contradicted itself. Had the Chisholms been vassals to the family of 
Lovat, the Frasers would have commanded them, probably would have compelled 
them to do as they had done themselves—return home from Dunblane without offend- 
ing their olfractory organs by the unsavoury smell of gunpowder on the field of 
Sheriffmuir; but the Chisholms—over two hundred in number—took their place 
there and acted their part in the far-famed Highland line, under the Earl of Mar. 
Even The Chisholm’s piper, Ian Beag, distinguished himself at Sheriffmuir. After 
the Highlanders carried all before them down the declivity towards Dunblane, a halt 
was called, and the pipers were ordered to play “ Buaidh-larach,” but, strange to say, 
the only piper among them who could play a note was the little, cool, hardy John 
Beag from Strathglass. It was at that moment that the whole line from end to end 
(pipers only excepted) shouted in admiration—“ Sud suas e piobaire an t-Siosalaich.” 
In consequence of the action of the Chisholms at Sheriffmuir, the lands of their chief 
were forfeited to the Crown and sold. Twelve years afterwards, however, he obtained 
a pardon under the Privy Seal, dated 4th of January 1727. 

President Forbes, writing of The Chisholm, says—‘“ His lands are held of the 
Crown, and he can bring out two hundred men.” In an old family manuscript I find 
the following :—“ The men from Strathglass, headed by John Chisholm of Knockfin, 
were united with 300 Frasers, and formed one body or regiment at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, under the command of an ancestor of Fraser, Lord Saltoun.” I have ex- 
amined authentic copies of the charters in possession of Lord Lovat and The Chisholm, 
and failed to discover the remotest allusion to vassalage from beginning to end in any 
of these documents. We all know that Lord Lovat came home from France smarting 
under some real or imaginary slight he had received at the Court of St Germains. 
On his arrival in Scotland he found his clansmen were at Dunblane under another 
leader and all his estates poising in the balance, likely to slip through his hands for 
ever. In this frame of mind, heaving and surging in a sea of turmoil and anxiety, 
and trembling between fear and hope, he began to curry favour with the Court of 
England. His Lordship wrote strange and imaginary things. Among them all I see 
nothing that makes so heavy a demand on the credulity of his readers as the state- 
ment that Mr Forbes of Culloden hurled a successful defiance at the combined might 
and forces of the Earl of Seaforth, Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat, the Laird of Mac- 
kinnon, Mackenzie of Fraserdale, and The Chisholm. 

On the eve of the mismanaged battle of Culloden, when Prince Charles Edward 
met the assembled Highlanders and their chiefs a little to the west of Inverness (I 
think on Dail-an-eich), Lovat ordered Rory, The Chisholm’s youngest son, who com- 
manded the Strathglass men—and who held the rank of Colonel in the army of Prince 
Charles—to come under the Fraser standard with the Chisholms, which order Rory 
peremptorily and indignantly refused to obey ; and, going to Prince Charles and his 
staff, complained of Lovat’s attempt to deprive him of his own standard. After a long 
argument between the Frasers and young Colonel Rory Chisholm, the case was decided 
by the Prince in favour of the Chisholms, who retained their own standard. Lovat, 
annoyed at this decision, went over to the Chisholms, where he had noticed a man of 
the name Fraser, and, taking him by the arm, led him over to his own followers. 
Seeing this young Colonel Rory did the same thing to a Chisholm whom he observed 
among the Frasers; and this interchange of civilities continued until no Chisholms 
were left among the Frasers, nor Frasers among the Chisholms. It was on this 
eccasion that young Rory placed his standard in the hands of William Chisholm, Fear. 
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innis-nan-ceann, who fell so gloriously on the following day at Culloden, together with 
his spirited young commander, Colonel Rory, and too many other brave followers of 
the Chisholm in defending it. For a beautiful elegy and memoir of this heroic stand- 
ard-bearer, see John Mackenzie's “ Beauties of Gae:ic Poetry,” pp. 373-374. 

I have no wish to say one word in support of the chorus of abuse heaped on the 
memory of the famous Lord Lovat of 1745, but so far as my knowledge goes, I think 
his Lordship’s statement relative to the vassalage of the Chisholms to the Frasers has 
no foundation in fact. If, however, it can be proved that such a thing as a bond of 
manrent, or any other bond indicating vassalage, ever existed between the two 
no one will be readier than I to acknowledge the obligation of fulfilling its conditions, 
—I am, &c., 


INVERNESS, March 1881. COLIN CHISHOLM. 





THE GAELIC UNION OF IRELAND.—A most interesting little pamphlet 
has just reached us, being a report of the proceedings of the Gaelic Union brought 
into existence about a year ago for the preservation and cultivation of the Irish 
language, and thereby promote its extension as a spoken tongue. They have 
established a publication and prize fund to encourage teachers and pupils in all 
schools where the language is taught, and to publish or assist in the publication of 
Gaelic books for the use of schools, and such other means of forwarding the movement 
as the funds subscribed will admit of. This is practical as well as patriotic work, 
and we are glad to find that already considerable success has been attained. In 1879 
only 19 students presented themselves in Celtic at the Intermediate Examinations, 
while in 1880 not less than 117, or more than six times the number, came forward; 
and of these 13 secured prizes from the Union, ranging from £1 to £5, while not less 
than 49 made a very excellent appearance in the Education Commissioners’ Report, 
Full information is given regarding the s»bjects for examination in 1881 and a long 
list of places and associations where and by whom Irish is taught throughout the 
country in addition toa great amountof other valuable and most interesting information, 
How such an amount ot real good work can be performed for the small sum of £82 
1s 6d placed at the disposal of the Union by the subscribers is difficult to understand, 
until we discover the fact that the association mainly consists of the gentlemen who 
had previously founded the well-known “Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language,” among them the most active members of the council of that Society. 
Among the subscribers here, as in all other good Celtic work, we meet with the name 
of “John Mackay, Esq., Rogart House, Swansea.” But the list of subscribers is most 
instructive in another direction. It positively only includes the name of one Irish 
Member of Parliament, Mr George Errington. Where is Mr Parnell and his followers 
in the House of Commons? We always believed in their patriotism, however much 
we may have differed from their manner of displaying it. But a patriotism which 
ignores the language and the literature of the Irish people, and the efforts made in 
their interest by the Gaelic Union of Ireland, is in our view very lobsided and not at 
all like the genuine article. A very excellent and eloquent speech made by Mr John 
O’Connor Power in the House of Commons in favour of the Celtic language on the 
second reading of the “ Intermediate Education Bill” for Ireland is reproduced from 
Hansu d at length, but the hon. gentleman’snameis not to be found among the subscribers 
to the fund. Possibly this apparent want of interest on the part of the Irish Home 
Rule Members may be attributed to pure oversight. If so, we shall have done good 
service by calling attention to the damaging fact. Next year’s list will show how 
they come up to our ideas of real Irish patriots. We could take some really practical 
lessons from the Irish Gaelic Union in the Scottish Highlands. What has, for in- 
stance, become for several years back of the prizes instituted by the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, for proficiency in Gaelic in Schools throughout the Highlands? That 
was practical work. 

THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES; On, A Srrancz Return sy tHe Hiei 
LAND CHIEFS FOR THE FIDELITY oF THE CLANS.—A Pamphlet, in paper cover, by 
Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A., Scot., Editor of the Celtic Magazine, &c., &c., in the 


press, and will be issued almost immediately—price 6d, by post 7d, A. & W. Mace 
xenzie, publishers, Inverness, 





